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NEWS 


HAT the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Bill, repealing the 

Trades Disputes Act of 1927, would be carried by the full 
strength of the Government majority was a foregone conclusion, 
but the two-days’ debate on Tuesday and Wednesday confirmed the 
widely-held conviction that while there was a clear case for the 
amendment of the 1927 Act there is no good case for its repeal. 
Much of the argument in the debate was contradictory, Govern- 
ment speakers tending to insist in one breath that a General Strike 
designed to coerce a Government must always be illegal, regard- 
less of the 1927 Act, but that it was idle and objectionable to 
declare it illegal because you could never check such “ great spon- 
taneous movements” by legal enactment. The answer made by 
Mr. John Maude and other Opposition speakers that in fact there 
had been the widest divergence between prominent lawyers about 
the legality of the General Strike of 1926, and that it was essential to 
retain the declaration of the Act of 1927 never was really met. 
Intimidation, whether taking the form of social ostracism or some 
other is a much more serious matter than Government speakers 
would admit, and to sweep away the provisions of the 1927 Act 
regarding this is unfortunate. The political levy clause, which re- 
quires a trade union member to signify in writing his desire 
to contribute to the levy, is obviously less open to objection than 
the arrangement which the repeal of the 1927 Act re-establishes, 
whereby a man—very likely not a Socialist— must specifically refuse 
to pay the levy if he objects to paying it. There is much to be 
said, again, for requiring civil servants (including the postal service 
and dockyard employees) to have their own unions and not join 
others which may involve them in industrial disputes with which, 
as servants of the Crown, they have no direct concern. But with 
an immense growth of servants of the Crown in prospect, this whole 
position will clearly have to be reviewed. Broadly speaking, the 
raison d’étre of the repeal of the 1927 Act is that that measure 
has rankled in the minds of Labour ever since, and Labour leaders 
were resolved to make away with it as soon as they got the power. 
While, as has been said, amendment would have been much prefer- 
able to repeal, the immediate effect of repeal will probably be much 


less considerable than speakers on both sides suggested. The exist- 
ence of the 1927 Act has not hampered Trade Unions, except 
financially, and its repeal will be of no great benefit. But whether 
the progress towards complete fusion of the political and 


industrial sides of the Labour movement is in the interests of the 


nity as a whole is another matter. 


OF THE WEEK 


Agreed Insurance 


The passage of the second reading of the National Insurance Bill 
without a division accurately represented the general opinion of the 
House of Commons, but it does not justify any attempt to curtail 
discussion in committee. The Bill is far-ranging and immensely 
complex, and intensive work will be needed if its anomalies are to 
be removed and its obscurities clarified On one point, the removal 
of the period of 24 “waiting days” before self-employed persons 
can receive sick-benefit, the Government has foreshadowed a con- 
cession, offering to assimilate the self-employed with the employed 
in this matter if the former’s contribution is raised from §s. 9d. to 
6s. 14d.; but 6s. 13d. (later 6s. 4$d.) a week is a heavy drain on a 
small income ; some further consideration seems to be called for 
here. Then there is the question of coordinating the new measure 
with existing insurance and pension schemes. Teachers, for example, 
under the Burnham scale have to make heavy payments on account 
of superannuation. To superimpose on this the normal Insurance 
Bill contributions will lay a severe burden on a not overpaid pro- 
fession. In the matter of some utilisation of the services of the 
Friendly Societies the Government is faced with the fact that a 
number of its supporters gave election pledges to these societies 
—the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of National Insurance 
has cut a singularly unhappy figure in this 
opposed to the line the Government has decided to adopt. Sir 


connection—di 





William Beveridge’s views on the desirability of utilising the Friendly 
Societies are well known, and Sir Arthur Salter, out of a emied 
experience of the Lloyd George Insurance Act, made a powerful 
plea in the same direction in the course of the second-reading debate ; 


at the same time there is some doubt whether the Friendly Societies’ 
own demand comes from the main body of their members or 
primarily from their officials. But all 
many others that will arise, point emphatically to the necessity for 
full discussion on the committee stage. To try to save a week or 
two over an immensely important measure designed to stand for 
time would be disastrously false economy. 


these considerations, and 


The Food Tragedy 


The solemnity with which the Foreign Secretary introduced in 
the UNO General Assembly the Fiv 
conservation of food supplies was no less than the occasion deserved 


A permanently bad situation is daily and hourly growing worse. 


e-Power resolution on the 
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A world shortage of food is not a new phenomenon. Nor is its 
aggravation by extreme maldistribution. But the situation is even 
worse now than it has been for many years. The often-quoted, but 
still provisional and slightly misleading figure of a §,000,000-ton 
deficit in overseas supplies of wheat and flour is bad enough. The 
substitutes for the staple food grains, such as they are, are also 
short. It has been estimated that overall world food production 
in 1945 was some 12 per cent. per head below the already inade- 
quate pre-war level. Only in the United States, Canada, the 
British Isles and the Middle East was food production in 1945 
relatively good. There is a strong presumption that the 1946-47 
season will see an overall improvement, though this crumb of 
comfort could be removed by further bad harvests. In the mean- 
time, a great part of the world faces starvation, another large part 
general hunger, and all the rest, including this country, varying 
degrees of inconvenience. Redistribution in the meantime can do 
much. The worst danger spot is India, where continued drought 
is almost certain to produce a major famine in a few months. There 
is still time to rush emergency supplies of wheat and rice to the 
threatened area. Europe, outside Denmark and Sweden, hovers 
on the brink of disaster, and has so far only been saved by a 
relatively mild winter. The rest of the world, including ourselves, 
must pinch and scrape lest a worse thing befall. 


Not Enough Coal 


It was permissible to hope, when the present Government came 
to power, that in so far as the economic recovery of the country 
depended on the good will and energy of the workers, rapid progress 
could be expected. In no department was this hope stronger—or 
more necessary—than in the coal-mining industry. It has not been 
met. Mr. Shinwell has presented an almost unbroken series of 

Production has gone down and down, with a short 
interruption just before Christmas, and now stands at about 
3,400,000 tons a week, as against 4,400,000 in 1938 and a present 
target of at least 3,700,000. This will not do. As Mr. Shinwell 
most forcibly pointed out last Saturday, the failure to provide coal 
for export and for industry can lead more certainly than anything 
else to economic disaster. The need could not be more urgent ; 
yet, while mechanisation has gone up, absenteeism has also increased 
and output per man-shift fails to rise. The task, it is true, is terribly 
hard. British coal exports have been declining steadily for more 
than twenty years. The Reid Report made it quite clear that the 
British coal industry is far gone in technical inefficiency, and Mr. 
Shinwell himself, in the debate on the Nationalisation Bill, stressed 
the difficulties of enterprise in increasingly complicated natural 
conditions. But it is surely not inevitable that the present rate of 
decline should continue. The mechanical revolution has begun, 
wages have risen, conditions are improving. Nationalisation, that 
major ambition of the Labour Party, is about to be realised. It is 
now suggested that the miners might be given larger rations to help 
the process a little more. The idea is reasonable enough. But soon 
the public will want results. 


gloomy reports. 


Russia at the Polls 

The elections to the Supreme Soviet which took place in Russia 
last Sunday are the first that have been held for eight years. The 
Government has devoted enormous resources to its electoral cam- 
paign, and the electorate has responded with an overwhelming verdict 
in its favour. In Soviet Azerbaijan 99.83 of the electorate voted ; 
in Moscow, M. Stalin was elected by 100 per cent. of his con- 
stituents. “To Western eyes the elections, and their results, look 
somewhat strange; nevertheless, it would be foolish to dismiss 
them as a mere facade. The electors have no choice but to approve 
the Government’s policies ; but those policies themselves are the 
result of a prolonged process of discussion at every level of a com- 
plicated hierarchy of representative bodies, culminating in the 
Politburo, which is the final policy-making authority. Again, there 
is only one candidate for each constituency ; but he is chosen from 
among the many candidates nominated after a process of debate 
which gives the electors a genuine choice. The election itself for- 
mally registers the result of this process. It also performs another 
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useful function in the Soviet system, as it gives the Government 
an opportunity for holding a public inquest on its past actions 
and for expounding its future policies. Soviet leaders, including 
Stalin, Molotov and Berya, have made some notable speeches in 
the pre-election campaign, in which three trends are noticeable, 
Firstly, renewed emphasis has been given to the réle of the Com. 
munist party as the political leaders of the nation, and to the pure 
milk of Communist doctrine as opposed to the traditional themes 
of nationalism and patriotism, which were given such prominence 
during the war. Secondly, there is keen recognition of the people’s 
need of rest and recuperation and their demand for some lighten- 
ing of the oppressive burden of cxistence during the war years, 
And, lastly, there is the proud and justified claim that the Soviet 
system has proved its worth by triumphantly surviving the most 
terrible ordeal that any nation has ever had to face. 


The Bermuda Agreement 

The conference on civil aviation held at Bermuda between British 
and American representatives has reached an agreement. This is 
at least an advance on the achievements of the Chicago Conference 
of November, 1944, which did little more than demonstrate Mr, 
Adolf Berle’s determination to keep the United States clear of 
international regulation of air traffic and the opposed conviction of 
the United Kingdom that regulation is the merest common sense. 
The extent of the rapprochement is not yet clear, since the full 
text of the agreement has still to be published, but some doubts 
are already being expressed as to the solidity of the achievements 
of the Bermuda meeting. The American representatives have agreed 
that fares shall be the subject of international arrangement. This 
means that incidents such as occurred a few weeks ago, when 
Pan-American Airways made an abortive attempt to start a rate war 
on the North Atlantic route, will not happen again. But ultimately 
action of this kind requires legislation by the American Congress, 
and, until that capricious oracle speaks, the prospect of a short and 
murderous campaign of fare-cutting, beginning with cheap joy rides 
for a few passengers and ending with high monopoly-fixed fares for 
all, has not been completely dispelled. The vexed question of the 
Fifth Freedom—the right of long-distance international air liners to 
carry traffic between intermediate points on their routes—is no 
nearer to a firm solution. The agreement appears to permit such 
activities, but with numerous qualifications couched in terms which, 
by their vagueness and complexity, give greater promise of business 
for American company lawyers than for non-American air line 


operators. 


Dutch Policy in Indonesia 

On Monday Dr. van Mook presented Dr. Sjahrir with an official 
statement of Dutch policy in Indonesia which goes very far to meet 
the demands of the nationalists. The Netherlands Government 
proposes to create an Indonesian Commonwealth whose constituent 
territories shall have varying degrees of autonomy, under a Govern- 
ment composed of a democratic representative body and a Cabinet 
“in harmony” with it; it is assumed that the representative body 
will have a substantial Indonesian majority. Further, Indonesia 
itself will form part of a larger commonwealth, including the Dutch 
West Indies and the Kingdom of the Netherlands, whose members 
will at a later date each possess complete independence and remain 
in association only on a basis of voluntary partnership. From the 
Dutch point of view this policy represents a very generous con- 
cession, and it reflects considerable credit on Dr. van Mook person- 
ally, who has had to face bitter opposition from reactionary interests 
in the Netherlands. Nevertheless, it is optimistic to hope that the 
statement will satisfy the Indonesians. They will certainly object 
to the provision that the Indonesian Cabinet shall contain “a repre- 
sentative of the Crown as the head of the Government’s executive” ; 
and further they will object to serving an undefined period of 
political apprenticeship before complete independence is achieved. 
At the least they will ask that the period shall be defined and that 
it shall be a very short one; for their fundamental demand is for 
independence now, and under present circumstances they may well 
think it worth while to continue fighting for it. 
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U.N.O. AND THE POWERS 


HE constructive work achieved by the United Nations’ 
Organisation at the first session of its history has been 
nately overshadowed by the Security Council discussions, 
tended palpably to exacerbate antagonisms between 
Powers. Neither the Persian nor the Greek nor 
problem is the those antagonisms ; 
be feared 


unfortunat 
which hav 
the Great 


the Indonesian cause of 


they are merely the symptoms, and it is to 

that in recent discussions the Security Council has 
merely scratched and irritated the sores of the world with 
out in any way alleviating, or even attempting a diagnosis, 
the disease from which they spring One who took the 


appeals, and the debates on them, at their face value would find it 
hard to make any sense of what any of the parties said ; even 
more he would find it hard to account for the extraordinary sensi 
tiveness and irascibility of the more important Powers involved. 
When M. Vyshinsky talks of the honour and prestige of a Great 
Power, he invokes a fiction which arouses no response in the 
hearts or minds of the millions of men and women who are looking 
to U.N.O. for peace and salvation. When Mr. Bevin says “ I give you 
the lie” to M. Manuilsky his very words have the stale pomposity 
of a Victorian melodrama which has little relevance to our times 
How many there must be who regret that Mr. Bevin, with an 
ilmost impregnable case, should have expounded it in a manner 
of one seeking to win a dramatic diplomatic victory ; as if it were 
possible for any country to win a victory at the expense of another, 
or to inflict a defeat which was not its own, in the present condi 
Mr. Bevin himself must be somewhat alarmed 
when he finds that as a result he has become the hero of reaction 
ll over the world, most of all in America, where a Republican 
uggested to Mr. Truman that he should exchange 
Mr. Bevin and give us as many old destroyers as 


tion of the world 


ewspaper ha 


Mr. Byrnes for 


ve lik« 


we like to make up the bargain 
U.N.O.’s ordeals are menacing because no one agrees on the evil 
which is at the root of them. Partly, indeed, they are inescapable 
fruits of war, of hunger, disease, devastation, and 
destruction ; of hatred and revenge and all the passions which 
have been born of five years of bloodshed. No one has any right 
to expect that U.N.O. will have an easy passage if he reflects for a 
moment on the condition of Europe, the Soviet Union, India and 
vast territories in the Far East today. But it is precisely the misery 
of the world which demands insistently that all the peace-loving 
nations should unite to relieve it. The disputes in the Security 
Council fall into insignificance when compared with the impending 
catastrophe of a world threatened with hunger and starvation. 
Fortunately, the Security Council is not the whole of U.N.O. 
In the Economic and Social Council, the Secretariat, the 
International Court of Justice, U.N.O. has already organised a 
machinery through which it can offer a practical and positive 
contribution to the solution of problems which may appear in- 
oluble when regarded from an exclusively political point of view ; 
and to this machinery we may hope that U.N.O. will add a 
strengthened and widened version of U.N.R.R.A., which has 
ilready made magnificent efforts towards the alleviation of distress. 
Perhaps the most encouraging incident in this first session ol 
U.N.O. was the moving and eloquent appeal by Senator Connally 
ff the United States on behalf of U.N.R.R.A. and the immediate 
ind general response which it inspired. It is even possible for 
ptimists to hope that in time the work of these organs of U.N.O. 
will come to overshadow that of its political organs, and that there 
the nations of the world will establish the co-operation and unity 
which have been so notably absent from its political debates. Yet 
even in these fields political differences are apparent. On Tuesday 
u Assembly considered a report on the treatment of 


They are the 


refugees ; in the debate M. Vyshinsky made a passionate plea for 
depriving these outcasts of all nations of the one liberty now left 
them, that of choosing their future domicile, and with the ominous 
words that “Freedom must be limited” described the tolerance 
which the Assembly wished to extend to refugees as a repetition 
of Munich. 

The fundamental difference of attitude, even on questions of 
relief and rehabilitation, to say nothing of more obviously political 
issues, that has been revealed between the Soviet Union and the 
other Great Powers has led many observers to recognise in the 
Soviet Union the prime obstacle to progress towards international 
understanding ; on occasion Mr. Bevin has felt driven into an 
attitude of vigorous antagonism, and has won considerable applause 
for the courage with which he has stood by his position. Indeed on 
the issues he has defended Mr. Bevin has the overwhelming support 
of his countrymen and of millions of others who fear that the 
type of tactics the Soviet Union has adopted may prove the ruin 
of U.N.O. or of any other attempt at international co-operation. 
Nevertheless it would be a profound mistake to suppose that this 
support would extend to a policy which regarded the Soviet Union 
as an enemy and not as a friend and an ally. Indeed, it would be 
as well to remind the Government of which Mr. Bevin is a member 
that it won the election on a foreign policy of which almost the 
only distinguishing feature was the promise to create even closer 
and more friendly ties between this country and the Soviet Union, 
and that so far it has conspicuously failed in this task. The most 
important result of U.N.O.’s first session is that it has publicly 
opened a breach between this country and the Soviet Union, 
which it is to our interest and the Soviet Union’s to repair as 
quickly as poss:ble. 

It is also to the interest of the United Nations. U.N.O.’s first 
session has been an almost mathematical demonstration of the 
thesis that without unity between the three Great Powers, nm 
progress is possible in solving the urgent problems that press 
upon us ; that while U.N.O. provides a machinery for solving those 
problems, without three-power unity there is no motive power tk 
drive it. And despite appearances it remains true that the key 
three-power unity is Anglo-Soviet co-operation. The present fosi- 
tion in which we find ourselves, of Anglo-Soviet antagonism, with 
the United States acting as a mediating and moderating influence, 
is false and unreal, and in no way corresponds either to our 
responsibilities or our resources. In the last resort it gives us the 
alternatives only of absolute dependence upon the United States, 
or of a Soviet-American entente in which our interests are likely 
to come off a very bad third. Apart from such purely self-interested 
calculations, the continuance of the existing Anglo-Soviet an- 
tagonism can only result in the continued impotence of U.N.O., to 
whose success we are pledged as the fundamental object of our 
foreign policy. 

It remains to ask whether there is in fact a basis for Anglo- 
Soviet co-operation. It is common today to describe any attempt 
at solving the differences between ourselves and the Soviet Union 
as “ appeasement,” and to ask in what respect such a policy differs 
from appeasement of National-Socialist Germany. Crudely stated, 
the difference is that between appeasement of the good and appease- 
ment of the bad ; between an effort at friendship with a nation 
which does not regard war as an instrument of policy and submis- 
sion to one for which war itself was the supreme end and not even 
the means of policy. Even so, there remains what appears the 
insuperable difficulty offered both by the fundamentally divergent 
ideologies of the Soviet Union and this country and their conflict 
of interests over vast territories of the world, in Central Europe. 
in the Mediterranean, in the Near East, and now, it appears, in 
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Indonesia. Indeed it is the repetition of this conflict of interests, 
more than any ideological conflict, that has led to the growing 
belief that, as Mr. Bevin said, the Soviet Union lies or wishes 
to lie across the throat of the British Empire. It is as well perhaps 
to remind ourselves that once precisely the same conflict of 
interests, in precisely the same areas, and intensified by an even 
greater ideological differences than exist between us and the Soviet 
Union, once seemed to make impossible any entente between our- 
selves and Czarist Russia. That conflict and those differences, 
certainly no less than they are today, were reconciled under the 
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pressure of urgent necessity ; the necessity also is no less and no 
less urgent today than it was then. The greatest lesson we 
can learn from the first session of U.N.O. is the urgency of 
reconstituting that Anglo-Russian-American unity and _ friend. 
ship, based upon the common aims of their peoples, which was 
the primary instrument of victory over Germany and Japan. We 
may be sure that in face of a similar danger that lost unity would 
be recovered. The dangers that face us now are less tangible but 
even greater and require an equal effort at co-operation and unity 
They could be achieved, and they should be. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE House of Commons had a livelier time over the Trades 

Disputes Act Repeal Bill on Tuesday and Wednesday than 
over anything else this session. But with all the cut-and-thrust 
debating good temper prevailed throughout, and the “uproar” re- 
ported by the daily papers in connection with Mr. Isaacs’ references 
to hotel staffs and trade unions on Tuesday night was the usual 
hyperbole for the kind of momentary effervescence in which the 
House occasionally indulges. The Attorney-General’s opening, 
if rather lengthy, was admirable in tone, though its argument 
was better calculated to gratify supporters than to convince opponents. 
The temptation to win easy cheers by pointed references—staling 
sensibly by this time—to the result of the General Election is too 
much for most Government speakers, and Sir Hartley Shawcross fell 
to it too readily. So did Mr. Bevin, who had been looking forward 
for close on twenty years to making the speech he made on Wednes- 
day, and enjoyed the making of it proportionately. Mr. Eden, open- 
ing for the Opposition on Tuesday, made one impromptu hit appre- 
ciated in every quarter. Someone unknown on the Opposition side 
having greeted an opponent’s interruption with the comment “silly 
ass,” Mr. Eden hastened to explain that “I did not say that— 
whatever my thoughts may have been.” Mr. Quintin Hogg and Mr. 
Butler wound up effectively for the Opposition on Tuesday and 
Wednesday respectively, but in some ways the best speech of the 
debate came from Mr. W. J. Brown, the Independent Member for 
Rugby, who, though a trade union secretary himself, approached 
the Bill with admirable objectivity, arguing cogently in favour of 
preserving some parts of the 1927 Act while repealing others. But 
it is quite certain that nothing will be preserved. 

. * 7 * 

Incidentally, an admirable guide to committee-stage discussions is 
a pamphlet Trade Unions and the Law, by Mr. Henry Strauss, who 
was a junior Minister in the Coalition Government, published by 
the firm of McCorquodale at 2s. The author writes as an avowed, 
but a very temperate, opponent of repeal, and he is more concerned 
to expound than to argue. The appendix containing the full text of 
the 1927 Act, and the full text of, and extracts from, previous enact- 
ments affecting trade unions, is of particular value. 

* . * * 

The Brooke family, who are rather in the limelight as a result of 
the offer of the present Rajah to transfer Sarawak to the British 
Crown, are a long-lived race. Though Sarawak has existed as an 
independent (which is very far indeed from meaning self-governing) 
State for over a hundred years, the present Rajah, Sir Charles Vyner 
Brooke, is only the third of the dynasty. The first Rajah, Sir James 
Brooke, ruled from 1841 to 1868 and was succeeded by his nephew, 
who changed his surname from Johnson to Brooke and held sway till 
his death in 1917. His son, the present Rajah, who had already been 
working in Sarawak for twenty years, then followed. The family is 
now sharply divided about the régime to follow the Japanese invasion 


and the subsequent British military administration (which still con- 


tinues). The Rajah, who is seventy-one, desires the Colonial Office 
10 take over. His nephew, Mr. Anthony Brooke, who has been suc- 
cessively in and out of his uncle’s favour (and is now out) 1s strenu- 
ously opposing this Mr. Bertram Brooke, the Rajah’s younger 
brother. writes to The Times to say that the first intimation he had 
oO ( ase IC S f de} ler c a wire- 

cw ¢ Ine cl 





against the proposed change of régime, is a little obscure. It all sug- 
gests that this personal rule is an anachronism in the fifth decade 
of the twentieth century. 

. _ * * 

One interesting problem to which the National Insurance Bill 
has given rise is the position of clergy and ministers of different 
denominations. Are they employed or self-employed persons? 
Plainly the former, but who is their employer, required as such to 
pay the employer’s contribution in respect of them? There may 
be a simple answer to this question, but none of the many autho- 
rities I have consulted has been able to produce one. It has been 
suggested that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners will pay the conti- 
bution for the clergy; if so, the burden will be considerable. In 
the case of Free Church ministers conditions will vary, for Congre- 
gational and Baptist ministers are the servants of their individual 
congregations ; Methodist and Presbyterian Ministers are not. How- 
ever, I understand that questions have been put down on all these 
points, so an official ruling should soon be available. 

* * 7 . 

Nothing, the romantic and even some of the unromantic, would 
say, is duiler than statistics. Possibly enough ; but nothing is more 
necessary. Arguments without facts are mere puff-balls, and the 
best facts are often figures. Certainly, anyone who writes, or talks 
in public or in private, about current politics finds that solid founda- 
tion imperative. For that reason, the new Monthly Digest of 
Statistics, which the Stationery Office is publishing at 2s. 6d., ought 
to be, and no doubt will be, widely welcomed. Its range is wide 
and its information detailed. Employment in various industries in 
different months ; production, consumption and stocks of coal ; all 
about agriculture and food production; more about houses than 
Mr. Bevan has let most people know as yet; railway traffic and 
motor licences—all this, and much more, is here for who will 
delve. And it is all to kept up to date month by month. If 
knowledge is power, almost atomic energy is now purchasable for 
30s. a year. 

7. * * * 

For every bane there is said to exist an antidote, and it is a curious 
coincidence that, just as Sir Stafford Cripps was explaining a few 
days ago that towels could not be supplied without coupons because 
if they were hotels would get them all, someone was writing 10 
The Times to make the admirable suggestion that half-a-dozen spare 
coupons in one ration-book for each family (presumably the clothing- 
book) should be stamped D—for Domestic—to enable a housewife to 
buy at least one towel and one or two kitchen-cloths. This would 
at least be better than nothing, and it seems to meet completely Sir 
Stafford’s difficulty about hotels. Hotels, in any case, have solved 
their troubles by making their guests bring towels with them. 

* * * * 

According to Sir Ben Smith, in 1945 roughly 536,000 tons 
barley were used for animal feeding-stuffs and 879,000 tons 
This seems to show one way to a partial alleviation of the 
another matter. 


brewing. 
food crisis ; whether the way will be taken 1s 


* * * * 

A Scottish M.P. wanted to know on Monday what new rolling- 

stock the L.M.S. was building. Something amphibious, I : d 
hope, in view of recent conditions on that system. 
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By A DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


HIS week the United Nations winds up the initial phase of 
T its collective existence. As a legal body it came into being in 
the autumn of last year, when the last formal ratification of its 
Charter was deposited with the Government of the United States. 
As a practical working body it began life just over a month ago, on 
January roth, when the newly-elected President of the General 
Assembly, M. Paul-Henri Spaak, of Belgium, announced to that 
crowded first meeting at Central Hall, Westminster, that “ the first 
part of the first session of the General Assembly is now in session.” 
Some time between now—the moment these notes are being written 
—and the beginning of next week, M. Spaak will announce that 
“the first part of the first session of the General Assembly is now 
ended,” or words to that effect. And the fall of his gavel will mean 
that the world’s second attempt at the construction of an inter- 
national system for collective security and co-operative prosperity 
is fairly launched. It would be too easy to dismiss this episode 
with the journalistic adjective “ historic.” 

* * * . 

Sitting in the Press Gallery, looking down at the shining pate of 
the interpreter mouthing his way through the latest speech from 
one of the 279 men (or women) officially listed as delegates represent- 
ing the fifty-one sovereign Governments of the United Nations, and 
trying to review in one’s mind what those 279 have said and done 
during the past month, one finds this a very difficult question to 
answer. A great deal of solid work—of the kind that doesn’t make 
headlines in four-page newspapers—has been accomplished. On 
several major issues sharp cleavages of opinion have developed, 
which in one or two cases have had to be resolved by what look 
like rather unstable and unsatisfactory compromises which may 
return to plague their makers. External political issues which have 
little to do with the real work in hand have obtruded themselves, 
especially in the Security Council, and have tended to obstruct 
progress. But in the main, and considering the circumstances, one 
may say that at least a good start has been made. Whether historians 
of the future will label this meeting “historic” depends rather on 
future history itself than upon what has actually happened at Central 
Hall and Church House during the past month. 

* * * * 

Perhaps the simplest way of summing up is to take the six major 
bodies of which the new world organisation is composed, and see 
what progress each has made. They are: the General Assembly it- 
self, the Security Council, the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, the International Court of Justice and the 
Secretariat. First, the General Assembly. For the purposes of 
this meeting, the function of the Assembly has been largely genera- 
tive. From the Assembly had to spring all the other bodies con- 
templated in the Charter, for the Charter has entrusted to it the 
authority to create them. In the course of a month it has adopted 
resolutions and recommendations and carried out the elections to 
constitute all those bodies except the Trusteeship Council. It has 
approved the choice of Mr. Trygve Lie, the Norwegian Foreign 
Minister, who has been nominated by the Security Council, as 
Secretary-General, and by sanctioning a number of detailed recom- 
mendations, already formulate? by the Preparatory Commission, 
concerning the organisation, staffing and recruitment of the Secre- 
tariat, has given him the authority and powers to build up the inter- 
national civil service upon whose efficient and loyal functioning so 
much will depend for the future success of the organisation. 

a * * * 

Next, the Security Council. Here judgement must be much more 
tentative. The blame for this can hardly be laid upon the Council 
itself, nor upon the fundamental conception of its purposes and 
functions as laid down by the framers of the Charter. Before it 
had an opportunity to organise itself properly for its work, before 
it had any agreed body of detailed rules of procedure to guide it, 
it was called upon to cope with no less than four of the thorniest 
international political situations now bedevilling the relationships of 


the Great Powers. 


In the circumstances, this was asking altogether 
too much of any eleven men, were they Solons every one, and the 
wonder is not that they have coped on the whole creditably, but 


that they have coped at all. This is the more true in view of the 
paralysing blow struck at the Council’s ability to make clear-cut 
decisions by Mr. Vishinsky’s threat to use the veto in the Greek 
case. The desire of most of the members to avoid being forced 
to decide on an interpretation of the complexities of the veto article 
of the Charter in the context of a dispute between two of its Great- 
Power permanent members, and in the over-heated atmosphere 
generated by the acrid polemics on both sides, was entirely under- 
standable. It seemed to them wiser to defer interpretation until it 
could be discussed calmly as a matter of general principle, without 
reference to action to be taken by the Council in a particular case. 
Perhaps they were right. Time will tell. But there can be no 
doubt that, until this question of how the veto power is to be used 
is cleared up, the Council’s approach to political controversies will 
be necessarily tentative and cautious. 
* * * * 

While the Security Council has been under the full glare of 
publicity and making the headlines every day, the Economic and 
Social Council has been labouring quietly under the guidance of its 
Indian President, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, whose brilliant work 
at San Francisco, in the Preparatory Commission, and in this 
Assembly has made him one of the outstanding figures of the new 
organisation. The scope of the Economic and Social Council is at 
once so wide and so difficult to define that reporting on its accom- 
plishments is so far an elusive task. It has organised itself; it 
has debated in general terms how it shall set about its work; it 
has been authorised by the Assembly to set up several commissions 
to study and make recommendations on major social and economic 
problems, such as the control of narcotic drugs, full employment, 
migration and population movements and human rights. It is con- 
sidering the calling of international conferences on trade and health, 
with a view to setting up international agencies in those fields. It 
is beginning the complex task of co-ordinating its relations with the 
other international bodies, called in the language of the Charter the 
“specialised agencies,” such as the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
sation, the International Bank and Monetary Fund, the European 
Central Inland Transport Organisation and others. 

* * . . 

The International Court of Justice, whose Statute had been 
already agreed at San Francisco, has come into being with the 
election by the Assembly last week of its bench of fifteen judges, 
and should be able to take over from the old Permanent Court and 
start functioning at The Hague within a reasonable ume. The for- 
mation of the Trusteeship Council has been the subject of long 
debate, both in the Preparatory Commission and in the Assembly 
Committee, owing to the conflict of views over how the trusteeship 
provisions of the Charter are to be interpreted. But as the manda- 
tory States have declared their intention of framing the necessary 
trusteeship agreements, it has been decided that these agreements 
should be presented to the next session of the Assembly in September, 
after which the Trusteeship Council can come into being. 

* * * * 

That is a very brief and sketchy outline of the main accomplish- 
ments of this first part of the first session of the General Assembly 
and of the other organs of the United Nations which it has set up. 
Much of it is necessarily’ accomplishment on paper only, and how 
much of it can be translated into practical achievement will depend 
mainly on two things—the quality and the devotion of the inter- 
national secretariat which it is Mr. Lie’s task to recruit and the 
loyalty with which the fifty-one member Governments of the United 
Nations carry out all the manifold commitments they have assumed 
by concurrence in the resolutions and recommendations passed by 
the Assembly. Much has been achieved, but—how much more 


remains to be done! 
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OURSELVES AND RUSSIA 


By M. PHILIPS PRICE, M.P.* 


N Temperley’s Life of Canning there are passages which show 

that after the Napoleonic Wars the Chancelleries of Europe 
were from time to time agog with fears about Russia’s pretensions 
in the Near and Middle East, and especially about her meddling 
in the affairs of Greece. To look back on these days, therefore, may 
give us some comfort in meeting our present-day troubles, for it 
will then be clear that the interests of great States remain fairly 
constant throughout the decades. In this particular instance, 
Russia’s urge to the warm ice-free waters of the South brought 
about frequent friction, but never led to catastrophe except for 
the admittedly avoidable Crimean War. One can, therefore, reason- 
ably assume that, given cool heads and an attempt at understand- 
ing on both sides, catastrophe can be avoided in the future. 

What are Russia’s aims in Eastern Europe and the Middle East? 
First of all it must be understood that Russian diplomacy is always 
indirect. I once heard a diplomat say: Russians use speech not to 
convey thoughts but to hide them. Doubtless they acquired this 
habit from long periods of subterranean struggle against the Tartars. 
For Russia is a land empire with thousands of miles of frontier on 
which direct contact with neighbours can be made. To attain her 
objective at one point, she often finds it convenient to make 
trouble at another point and use it as a means of securing the first. 
This has been her traditional method, and we may as well recognise 
that no matter what type of Government is in power in Moscow, 
sooner or later it falls back into this method of diplomacy. It may 
be disconcerting in these days, when we hope that the principles 
of the United Nations Charter will usher in a new type of diplomacy, 
and we have a right to expect a change in Russia’s methods. But 
it is foolish not to recognise that she has not got very far from the 
traditional method yet. Her diplomacy remains, in fact, the old 
one, because at bottom she harbours deep distrust of the Western 
Powers. A sensitive and naturally suspicious people hke the 
Russians have long memories, and they still allow our intervention 
in their civil war to rankle. We have since the October Revolution 
given them plenty of ground to be distrustful of us, and unfortu- 
nately it is difficult to persuade them that times really have changed. 
If we are to avoid the unseemly wrangles with Russia which have 
been the feature of recent conferences, we have got to find out 
what it is that causes Russia to be truculent over Greece and Indo- 
nesia ; we have got to ask ourselves where is the spot on her ten- 
thousand-mile frontier which she is really concerned about and 
what is causing her to raise some other issue which she doesn’t 
really intend to press. 

It must first of all be realised that Russia has an immense pro- 
blem of internal reconstruction before her. The whole of Russia 
west of a line running from Leningrad to the North Caucasus is 
gravely damaged by war. There is hardly a town that has not in 
this area been either wholely or partly ruined. Eighty per cent. of 
her brick and cement works were destroyed by the German Army 
in its retreat. It is reasonable to assume, therefore, that the Russians 
want to demobilise as many of their soldiers from the Red Army 
as possible in order to get on with the appalling problem of the 
physical reconstruction of their Western and Southern areas. But 
they are hag-ridden with the idea that at some future time the 
countries on their Western and Southern borders may become 
once more the bases from which she may be attacked. Three times 
in the last thirty years has she been invaded through Poland, once 
by the Poles and twice by the Germans. It may seem to us ridicu- 
lous that she should think that in the present state of Central 
Europe any of these countries could become a hostile base against 
her at any measurable time in the future. But she remembers that 
owing to faulty policy after the last war Prussian militarism got 
back into the saddle and French diplomacy kept a series of alliances 
in being in Eastern Europe which were for years a cordon samitaire 
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and a basis cf intrigues against her. She is determined that this 
shall not happen again. 

It is, therefore, the composition of the Governments that rule in 
the border states of Eastern Europe that is her great concern. She 
has set her face, not only against former collaborators with the 
Germans, but against elements which, although they fought against 
the Germans, are implacably hostile to her. Such elements can 
be found in Poland, especially in the Polish Army of General 
Anders in Italy; they can be found also among some of the 
Liberal and Peasant leaders in Rumania, and among some Opposi- 
tion elements in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. When we and the 
Americans try to insist on certain politicians in these countries 
being included in the Government we generally fail to realise 
that these people, though harmless to us because they fought against 
the Germans, are anything but harmless to Russia because they 
have a long record of bitter hostility towards her. Now the pro- 
scription and elimination from public life of these elements in the 
Balkans and Danubian countries will create a situation which 
cannot be described as 100 per cent. political democracy. It means 
the suppression of an element of public opinion, and is not palatable 
to the Anglo-Saxon world. 

But we may as well face the situation, and cease trying to export 
our particular brand of parliamentary democracy to countries that 
have never known anything but theocratic rule for centuries. None 
of the Balkan or Danubian Governments has ever been a full 
democracy, and it would be a great advance on former conditions 
if we could secure in Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and 
Hungary governments that contain non-Communist parties such as 
Social Democrats, Peasant and Christian Democratic parties, even 
if it means that some anti-Russian sections of these have to be 
eliminated. The formation, moreover, of a coalition between the 
Russian-friendly parties in these countries and the creation of the 
so-called “ Democratic Blocks” are to be regarded as a rallying- 
point of all elements that concur in a short-term programme of 
preventing these countries from going down in famine, disease and 
anarchy. The disastrous economic position of parts of Eastern 
Europe is making a political set-up of this kind of virtual necessity. 
A recognition of this by Britain and America in all the countries 
of Eastern Europe is therefore the first prerequisite for the improve- 
ment of Anglo-Russian relations. As a corollary to this the speedy 
demobilisation of the Polish Army in Italy, which is a source of 
neo-Fascist intrigue throughout that country, would do more to 
create confidence in the Western Allies on the part of Russia than 
anything else. 

Then there is the question of the defence of Southern Russia 
and the Caucasus oilfields. On this the Russians are especially 
sensitive. Modern aerial warfare has made the naval bases of 
Nikolaev, Sebastopol and Novorossisk vulnerable from hostile bases 
in the Eastern Mediterranean and the Dardanelles. It is, of course, 
open to question whether even participation by a Russian force 
in the defence of the Dardanelles would safeguard the Southern 
ports of Russia from attack, or defend the vulnerable oilfields of the 
Caucasus. But Russia is sensitive on this point, and wants the 
Montreux Convention revised. It would undoubtedly lead to better 
relations if the Anglo-Saxon Powers agreed to discuss it with her 
and the Turks. Moreover, if as a result of Anglo-Egyptian negotia- 
tions the Suez Canal became a waterway controlled by an inter- 
national force with a Control Commission, a similar regime would 
clearly be indicated for the Dardanelles. Russian susceptibilities 
might in this way be met. But in the absence of any move in this 
direction, or any indication of readiness to negotiate, the Anglo- 
Saxon Powers must expect a constant series of friction-areas arising 
between them and Russia. We have had an example of this recently 
in Azerbaijan and North-West Persia, and the Turks have een 
presented with demands for the cession of Kars and Ardahan, 
nominally in the interests of exiled Armenians, but really as 4 
pressure-point to secure a new settlement of the Straits queston. 
The Azerbaijan issue, however, has deeper implications, involving 
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jong-overdue internal reforms in Persia and the Middle East. 
But again I believe the main reason why Russia has forced the 
issue in Azerbaijan is because she wants to secure her Southern 
flank in the Black Sea and the Caucasus, and is choosing this tradi- 
tional method, which she has followed through the ages, to do it. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that since the Russian Ninth of 
Thermidor and the “liquidation” of the Trotskyists, the idea of 
World Revolution has been dropped. Insicad the rulers of Russia 
see the U.S.S.R. as the model State, and their task as confined 
to the defence and security of its great land-frontiers, 


FROM DE GAULLE TO GOUIN 


By D. R. GILLIE 


OW that Félix Gouin has taken the place of Charles de Gaulle 
N it is worth while drawing some comparison between the two. 
Both reacted in the same way when faced with military defeat in 
1940. Both are men of moral courage and independence of mind. 
Both are respecters of law and constitutional procedure. Here, how- 
ever, the resemblance stops. General de Gaulle is a tall dour 
Northerner, the son of a scholar, a professional soldier, a man of 
distinguished, indeed highly personal, style. If he has shown him- 
self a good Republican it is out of conscientious respect for the 
rights of his fellow-citizens rather than out of any enthusiasm for a 
form of government which did not bring liberation to his ancestors 
but rather social decline. Félix Gouin is a short, cheerful (but very 
self-controlled) Southerner, the son of a primary school teacher; and 
in the Army he never rose above the rank of private. He and his 
father would certainly say that they owed everything to the Republic. 

The difference between them is quite evident in the Assembly. 
General de Gaulle was as rarely in the House as his strict conscience 
would allow, and sat unhappily bored, neither giving anything to nor 
taking anything from the parliamentary life around him. On the 
other hand, M. Gouin, who usually refers to the Deputies with an 
affectionate smile as “my dear colleagues,” hastened to say ai the 
end of his declaration of policy that he was at the disposition of the 
Assembly for a debate. He gives the impression of presiding over 
the affairs of France from his place on the front bench. That the 
Assembly did not impress General de Gaulle is the Assembly’s fault, 
but it was a grave defect of judgement that in neither the Consulta- 
tive nor the Constituent Assembly did he try to establish close 
contact with or attempt to lead the Deputies. His devotion was to 
France, a France that outshone the millions of French citizens like 
a Virgin carried above the multitude. 

He was concerned to restore the machinery of State for the State. 
Economic affairs he considered as a subeltern domestic problem. 
He has will, courage and public spirit in the highest degree, but 
he did not show himself a great organiser or a good chooser of men. 
Some of his Ministers served him well. The restoration of trans- 
port, for instance, is a great achievement. But he was either not 
concerned about the incompetent bureaucratic face that the State 
showed to the ordinary citizen in his daily troubles, or unable to do 
anything about it. It is not true that he never warned the nation 
about the gravity of the economic position, but he was lamentably 
unpersuasive. He was unable to bridge the gulf that birth, breeding 
and—it must be added—religion placed between him and the masses 
of Republican free-thinking France. 

His great concern for the future was to provide France with a 
strong Executive (able to rise above mere party, and especially 
electoral, considerations), a form of the State that would, in his 
mind, place public interest before demagogy—which he has had 
plenty of opportunity to watch since his return to France. It was 
very easy to imsinuate that his purpose was personal rule. He was 
bound to accept the policy of the Left prescribing nationali- 
sations irrespective of immediate economic utility and a demand 
for punitive justice against all those connected in any way 
not necessarily a shameful way) with Vichy. His attempis to 
moderate these demands in the interest of national un‘ty and effi- 
ciency could appear, coming from him, only as reactionary. They 
were, indeed, made to appear so by all those who wanted him out 
of the way. 
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He rightly suspected before his departure that some of his parlia- 
mentary “allies” wanted him in office so that his prestige should 
decline. He must have been fully aware that the daily economic 
troubles were depriving his name of the lustre that gave him influence. 
In fact, his presence was accentuating the tendency of the Constitu- 
tional Commission of the Assembly to prepare a draft constitution that 
would make the Parliament the ruler of France and the Government 
a subordinate executant. This was extremely grave. The post- 
Revolutionary constitutions that endured in France were conceived 
as parliamentary monarchies—first, the crowned monarchies of the 
years 1815-1848, and, second, the uncrowned monarchy of 1875- 
1940 with a slightly dowdy President as heir to the umbrella of 
King Louis Philippe. In the draft constitution, however, there 
is to be no Senate, and the Prime Minister is to be elected by 
the Assembly, so that the President would become a very shadowy 
figure. This is the first occasion on which the monarchical idea 
has been entirely absent from French minds when a constitution is 
being prepared. It is not thought of as a danger—the most widely 
canvassed but not necessarily the most real danger to liberty is a 
Fascist dictatorship—nor as a constructive element, as it was when 
the Presidency of the Third Republic was deliberately designed as a 
substitute for kingship. 

The most startling fact during the life of the Constituent Assembly 
hitherto has been that the principles of parliamentary government 
seemed to have been forgotten. General de Gaulle’s action in put- 
ting the question of confidence on January rst over the Socialist 
demand for a 20 per cent. cut in military credits to take effect on 
the morrow was widely considered as undemocratic. The Govern- 
ment, it was argued, ought to do what the Assembly ordered, unless 
the Assembly took the initiative of dismissing it. The plans of the 
Constitutional Commission, noticeably influenced by the theoretical 
constitution of the Soviet Union, provide for an all-powerful 
Assembly elected by proportional representation ; but, contrary to 
the wishes of the Communist Party, they also include regulation of 
party life and even the right for the parties to deprive a member of 
his seat if he does not obey the whip of his party. Strong disciplined 
parties form for the first time the majority in a French Parliament— 
each of the three big parties has a quarter of the seats—and it looked 
as if the Socialists and the M.R.P. wished to guarantee to them- 
selves by law the advantages which the Communist Party obtains 
by what may be called its totalitarian or, alternatively, its monastic 
spirit. 

The idea of the party as something permanent in the political 
flux—with the Communist Party setting the pace by its superior 
speed of decision and unhesitating unity—may indeed be said to 
have taken the place in French minds of the now dead monarchical 
idea. The logical outcome of this—whatever the Constitution may 
say—is the single-party system, and not, as many Frenchmen seem 
to think (ignoring, too often, the differences between the two coun- 
tries), something like the English system. It is quite true that in 
the two crises—that which followed the unanimous election of 
de Gaulle in November and that which has just been surmounted— 
the three parties were the only fixed points in the negotiations, and 
without them there would have beea chaos. But tripartite govern- 
ment cannot go on for ever. Nor can three divergent parties 
direct a governing assembly. As M. Bidault said of the Big Three, 
the worst of a triumvirate is that it tends to lose its threefold 
character, and, as it does so, to dissolve into open conflict. He did 
not, as he might have done, add that the end of the conflict is the 
victory of one. It is evident that government by an Assembly can 
work only if the Assembly, as in Russia, is under the iron control of 
a Politbureau. 

The great importance of the change from de Gaulle to Gouin is 
that Gouin is evidently resolved to attempt—what the General was 
quite unfitted to try—to lead the Assembly, to be on friendly terms 
with it, to make the majority feel that the Government is its Govern- 
ment and not a rebellious child; in other words, to restore the 
authority of the Government by political tact. Both M. Vincent 
Auriol in his opening speech as President of the Assembly and 
M. Blum in his daily articles in the Populaire have been preaching, 
since the Gouin Government was formed, constitutional doctrines 
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very similar to those we know in Westminster—that the Government 
is the chosen leader of the Assembly and deserves its co-operation 
and respect, and that the duty of the majority is to support the 
Government, leaving opposition to the Opposition. 

The Gouin Government is undoubtedly frail. Its success depends 
on what can be achieved by M. André Philip as Minister of Finance 
and National Economy in the face of very great difficulties and with 
an appallingly short time at his disposal. He has had very little 
Ministerial responsibility—he was Commissioner of the Interior while 
General de Gaulle’s National Committee was still in London—and 
by an irony of fate it was he who, on January 1st, in the absence of 
the more experienced party leaders, championed the doctrine of 
Assembly government against de Gaulle. 

The Gouin Government represents a most important effort to 
bring France back to what was healthy in her and our own tradi- 
tions of parliamentary government, instead of moving along a 
course which was more likely than not to lead to a Communist Party 
dictatorship. It has already almost been shipwrecked once by the 
Communist desire to make the General a public enemy. It deserves 
every sympathy from those who think that democracy means what it 
has always been teken to mean in Western Europe. 


MARTIN LUTHER, 1546-1946 


By the Right Rev. STEPHEN NEILL 

N February 18, 1546, Martin Luther died at Eisleben. Shortly 

QO before the end, two friends asked him, “ Reverend Father, will 

you die steadfastly in Christ, and in the doctrine which you have 

preached?” to which the dying man replied firmly and clearly 
oe 

Almost immediately after his death began the rival campaigns of 
apotheosis and vilification, which have never wholly died away, and 
recently have raged again in the columns of The Spectator. It is 
wel! to admit that it is almost impossible for anyone to be quite 
impartial in his approach to Luther ; a prior judgement on the ques- 
tion whether he was a destroyer or a deliverer of the Church in- 
evitably affects judgement on the man himself. But some things 
have been settled by the critical and merciless examination of 
everything that he ever said or did or wrote. It is certain that the 
hagiographical portrait drawn by Protestant writers from the six- 
teenth century onwards can never be restored. The effect of Luther- 
criticism is not unlike that of the scientific criticism of the Gospels ; 
in each case, the person revealed is very unlike the hieratic figure of 
tradition, but very much more interesting and very much more 
formidable. 

Against Luther there is a good deal that can be said. He had a 
primitive sense of humour, not always well under control, and this, 
perhaps, has got him into more trouble with later theologians than 
anything else. He did write Pecca fortiter, and he did address 
Melanchthon as fortissimus peccator. It is not surprising that his 
enemies have taken advantage of these phrases to depict him as 
the arch-traitor to the Christian code of righteousness. It is un- 
fortunate that of the many who know that Luther wrote thus, very 
few have taken the trouble to turn up the context, and to discover 
that what Luther was inveighing against was the erection of minor 
points of conscience into mortal sins. When he continues “ Sin 
shall not separate us from the Lamb of God, even though in a single 
day we should fornicate or murder a thousand, yea, a thousand, 
times,” he makes plain that what he is writing is not to be taken in a 
strictly literal sense. All the same, it was a very silly thing to write, 
even in a private letter to Melanchthon, never meant for publication, 
and if later readers have misunderstool him, Luther has only him- 
self to blame. 

Luther was by origin a German peasant. In his way of life and 
in his manner of speech he was unfastidious. But this charge 
against him should not be exaggerated ; he was a man of great learn- 
ing and not inconsiderable culture. I have always wished that 
Luther had remained unmarried. It is true that he had convinced 
himself that monastic vows ought not to be taken, and that open 
clerical marriage was preferable to the clerical concubinage which 
in his time was so common as to be almost universal. But it is true 
also that both he and Catherine von Bora had taken life-vows of 
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celibacy, and that his position would have been tar stronger if he 
had refused for himself the liberty that he claimed for others. The 
bigamy of Philip of Hesse, to which Luther gave grudging consent, 
was a sorry business, in which he ought never to have allowed him- 
self to become involved. No doubt at the time things seemed less 
plain than they do to those who know the sequel. The Princes of 
the time, Protestant and Roman Catholic alike, allowed themselves 
almost unbridled profligacy ; Philip of Hesse had lived as others 3 
his proposal that he should be allowed to marry again while his 
legal wife was still alive was made as a measure of reform and not 
of further laxity. Still, tired and brow-beaten as he was, Luther 
ought to have seen at once that by giving his consent he would be 
betraying the Christian law of chastity and inflicting a terrible 
wound on the cause he served. 

But when the worst has been said that can be said, when all the 
weaknesses have been exposed and tabulated, it still remains true 
that Luther was a very great man. Of all his achievements, the 
most lasting in its influence has been his translation of the Bible 
into German. This was the first classic version of the Scriptures 
in any modern European language, and from it all others derive. 
This work was supplemented by Luther’s German forms of divine 
service, and his great output of German hymns. Although the 
direct influence of Lutheranism on the Anglican Book of Common 
Prayer was very small, we owe it to Luther more than to any other 
man that we say our prayers publicly in English and not in Latn; 
the difference this makes in religious life can be estimated only by 
those who have lived in countries where the language of worship 
is unintelligible to the ordinary worshipper. 

It has often been stated that what Luther introduced was not 
reform but revolution. But had not the point been reached at 
which, without the assaults of a revolutionary, reform would have 
been impossible? For a century councils had been striving to 
reform the Church, with no effect. When Luther appeared, it 
became certain that the old order must reform itself or perish. This 
was admitted frankly by the high-minded Madruzzo, Bishop of 
Trent, in his allocution to the Council at the session of January 28, 
1545: “Since the corruption of the morals of ecclesiastical persons 
had given occasion to the Lutherans to invent false doctrines, if 
the cause were removed, the effect would be more easily taken 
away. He submitted, therefore, that it would be best to invite 
the Protestants by brotherly letters and in friendly terms to 
attend the Synod and to suffer themselves also to be 
reformed.” Even the most ardent champion of Luther would not 
attribute to him all the changes for the better in the state of 
European morals since his time; but it is the fact that since his 
sledgehammer blows began to fall upon the Church, there have 
been no openly scandalous Popes, and no Archbishops of York 
like Cardinal Wolsey. 

But in the end the man’s work must be judged by its religious 
value. Recent research has laid stress on social and economic 
developments of the Reformation period. But for Luther the 
religious interest was primary ; his whole work was a crisis of the 
Gospel, and in that Gospel the doctrine of justification by faith 
was central. To many people today all that seems mere disputing 
about obscure words and phrases ; to Luther’s contemporaries they 
seemed sufficiently important to make it worth while to face for 
their sake torture and imprisonment and burning. Some people 
even today attach the same importance to the ideas for which 
Luther stood. Those who think that, on this issue of the definition 
and meaning of faith, Luther was in the main right and the Council 
of Trent was in the main wrong, can never find a home in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and, however much they may criticise 
Luther and disagree with him on minor matters, can never cease 
to be grateful to him for the rediscovery of a Gospel which they 
can believe and preach, and, if necessary, die for. 

At Luther’s burial, funeral evlogies were pronounced by his 
friends Burgenhagen and Melanchthon. These naturally dwelt on 
his virtues—amiability, prayerfulness, patience under affliction, un- 
swerving trust in God, and so on. This was to be expected, and 
might be discounted as interested testimony. I have always 
attached more weight to the evidence of another great man, who 
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stood far enough from Luther to be able to exercise entirely 
independent judgement. At the time of Luther’s disappearance 
after the Diet of Worms, Albrecht Diirer was travelling in the 
Netherlands ; when the news reached him, and it was supposed 
that Luther was certainly dead, Diirer fell into deep despondency, 
and covered page after page of his diary with lamentations: 

On this Friday before Pentecost (May 17) in the year 1521 the 
news came to Antwerp thai Martin Luther had been treacherously 
captured. And is Le stilt alive or have they murdered him? I 
do not know. And if we have lost this man who has written more 
clearly than any other in the past 140 years, and to whom Thou 
hast given such an evangelic spirit, we pray Thee, heavenly Father, 
that Thou wouldest give Thy Holy Spirit to yet another, who can 
gather again Thy holy Christian Church, that we may again live 
together in unity and Christianly. . My God, is Luther dead? 
Then whc will in future proclaim to us so clearly the holy Gospel? 
Ah God, what could he not have written for us in another ten or 
twenty years? 

After four hundred years, is Luther still alive in the world today? 
Lutherans will cite, not without reason, the resistance of the con- 
fessional Church in Germany to Hitler, the stand of Bishop Berggrav 
and the Norwegian Church against the Quisling Government, the 
admirable theology and devotion of the purely Lutheran Church of 
Sweden, the generosity of the American Lutheran Churches in 
taking over and maintaining the orphaned German, Danish and 
Finnish missions in India and elsewhere. I would myself adduce 
evidence much less spectacular, but in its way convincing. Many 
times in remote Indian villages I have heard Luther’s hymns sung 
correctly to Luther’s tunes in the Tamil translation. If a man’s 
words rendered into an alien form of speech still have power to 
speak in so remote a place to the hearts of men of another race, 
there can be little doubt of their continuing vitality. 


HOUSES 


By PHILIP CARR 


‘ HOUSE! A house! My kingdom for a house!” If that 

A is not exactly what Shakespeare made Richard of Gloucester 
cry, it might well have been, if he had been living today. 

The population seems to be almost equally divided into the 
complacent, who are installed in houses; the rapacious, who are 
selling houses ; and the harassed, who are seeking houses. I say 
“houses” and not “ flats,” because there are no longer any flats to 
let. The small flats were all taken first, then the large flats, then 
the small houses, and now there is nothing left except the large 
houses—and these are only to be bought and not to be rented. I 
went to one house agent, who had put on his door, “ We have no 
flats or houses to let.” 

Of course, there are still deluded optimists, who imagine that they 
are going to discover the undiscoverable. The “ personal” column 
of advertisements in certain papers reveals some of the wiles which 
they employ to try to gain their ends. “Gentleman owning beauti- 
ful country house, twenty bedrooms, stabling for eight horses, would 
exchange for bijou flat in London, West End.” “Homeless lady 
would like to be housekeeper to another ”—although it is not sug- 
gested where they will keep house if they are both homeless. Appeals 
are confidently made to patriotic sentiment. “Furnished flat wanted 
by wife and three-year-old child of regular officer.” “ Flat wanted 
by released officer and wife, with a job and nowhere to live.” These 
appeals even go so far as that of the demobilised major, who hopes 
to find a “ wealthy philanthropist” to lend him £1,500 to complete 
the purchase of a house, as he “cannot afford the usual interest 
rates.” 

However, even supposing the major got the money, he might find 
other difficulties ahead of him. There are houses to be bought, 
but they are nearly all large. ‘The major will probably want to let 
out part of his; but here he will meet unexpected obstacles. He 
will need to make certain alterations. If he has bought the freehold 
there is no one to prevent his doing this, except that he must 
persuade the local authority to allow him to haye the work done 
and must find a builder who has the workmen free to do it. How- 
ever, if what he has acquired is a lease, he is pretty certain to find 
lause in it which forbids him to use the house for anything but 
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the residence of a single family. No doubt Parliament will eventually 
do something to put things right in this matter, and may even go so 
far that we may see all the large and ugly houses of the rich in 
London divided up for the occupation of the poor, which will be 
a just revenge for what the rich have done, and are doing, in the 
way of the occupation of the small and pretty cottages of the poor 
in the country. This passion of the rich for little dwellings may even 
end in their camping out altogether and living in caravans, especially 
if they became desperate in their search for houses ; but things have 
apparently not yet gone very far in that direction. For although 
caravans figure in the advertisements, it is the sellers and not the 
buyers who are advertising. 

As a house-hunter myself, I have been oppressed by the strange 
sense of the indecent which pervades a house, now empty after 
being occupied, perhaps for many years. It is something quite 
different from the pathetic revelation of domestic intimacies with 
which the spectacle of bombed-out homes has made us ‘familiar. 
The empty house discovers no intimacies. It is just naked. And 
yet it does not make me feel ashamed in the way I have done when 
my own furniture was being removed, and looked so surprisingly 
shabby in the light of the open air that I wished I could hide it, 
as I used to lock up my suit-case on visits to country houses in 
my youth, so that the footman should not discover the threadbare 
condition of my underclothing. Nor is the emptiness of these old- 
fashioned and dusty houses the primitive and innocent nakedness 
of Adam and Eve, as is the emptiness of a house just built. It is the 
nakedness of mature persons who have been stripped. 

There on the wall is an ugly stain, and around it the tell-tale 
mark of the wardrobe, which was long since placed there to hide it 
There, again, the removal of pictures shows what might never 
otherwise have been noticed, that the colour of the wall-paper all 
around them has faded. One is quite relieved to pass for a moment 
into the caretaker’s room in the bassment, where there are at least 
some tables and chairs and a bed. 

Indeed, the caretaker seems to have made herself quite comfort- 
able. This perhaps accounts for the tone of her comments as she 
takes you over the house. “That’s the room where the gentleman 
died, Sir. The big drawing-room was never warm enough for him 
It’s true it has got three outside walls, and that makes it a colc 
room. Yes, they did have the roof repaired, several times they did 
Of course, you noticed that damp on the third floor.” 

One can try to be merry about it; but the dearth of heuses, 
especially in London, is something very different from a joke When 
a man can write to the papers to say that he is “ 7,000 and something 
on the local waiting list for a house,” he is perhaps exaggerating : 
but Professor G. D. H. Cole’s figures must be taken more seriously 
He calculates that, in orde: to deai with existing and constantly 
accruing demands, we must build 630,000 houses a year for eleven 
vears, which means nearly 7,000,000 houses in all. It seems hardly 


possible that we shall do this, and the only solution seems to be 
that we must lodge those 7,000,000 families in some other way 
Moreover, they must be lodged in the country as well as in the 


towns ; for, as a farmer has recently remarked, the difficulty about 
agricultural labour is not wages. It is houses. Mr. Aneurin Bevan 
boldly envisages the possibility of erecting sky-scrapers in the rural 
districts. No doubt a fierce cry will go up about ruining the 
natural beauties of our scenery, but would it be justitied? If the 
inass outline of a sky-scraper be judiciously designed, I see no reason 
why it should be any more of an eyesore than a baronial castle or 
mansion, and it will certainly be much less of one than the sort 
of uncontrolled ribbon development to which we have unfortunately 
become accustomed. Besides, it will afford some possibility of 
housing the workmen where they are wanted. 

In any case, it would se2m that the horror of the dreary rows of 
side-to-side, if not back-to-back, little houses—you cannot cal] them 
cottages—which certainly have destroyed much of our landscape, is 
no longer an even economically prostable speculation at the present 
value of land and building. So that, in the future, we are likely 
to see a great deal more communal living in the open countryside 
itself. 

Is that going to alter the national character? 
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HE discussions which have taken place at the Security Council 
of the United Nations as a result of the appeals made by, or 
on behalf of, Persia, Greece, Indonesia, Syria and the Lebanon have 
not unnaturally caused much bewilderment to the peoples of this 
and other countries. The policy and methods of the Russian 
Government appear both so unaccountable and so alarming that 
we are tempted to attribute to the U.S.S.R. motives and purposes 
which are often fantastic and sometimes demonstrably incorrect. 
There are those who believe that the Soviet Government, realising 
that many of the smaller Powers are critical of Russian methods of 
expansion and infiltration, desired to demonstrate at the very out- 
set that the United Nations was not a world Parliament legislating 
by majority votes, but a system depending for its very life upon the 
assent of the strong. There are those who seek to explain the 
challenging attitude adopted by the Soviet Delegation by contend- 
ing that the Kremlin has inherited the imperialistic ambitions of 
Tsarist days and is now embarking upon a policy of Near Eastern, 
Middle Eastern and Far Eastern conquest. There are those who 
take it for granted that the new course which Moscow now appears 
to be following represents a reversion to Trotzkyism and is inspired 
by the old Bolshevik theory of world revolution. And there are 
those, again, who argue that Russia today is guided only by motives 
of strategic defence, that the determinist conception of history 
obliges her to regard as inevitable a clash between the capitalist and 
the communist systems, and that she is striving, therefore, while 
still mobilised and powerful, to secure those defensive areas which 
will enable ier to resist, and perhaps even to forestall, the impending 
attack. It is possible that many Russians are inspired by one or 
other of these ideas, and that some Russians have devised for them- 
selves a curious amalgam of all four. Yet none of these theories 
provides a dependable explanation, since Russian policy, like British 
policy, is determined, not so much by definable motives, purposes 
or intentions, as by undefinable attitudes. 
* 7 * 

Most students of history would agree that there does exist such a 
thing as “national character,” by which is meant a_ prevailing 
temperament or climate of the mind. The fact that the Russian 
attitude towards life has, under the Soviet system, been given an 
extremely doctrinal shape may blind us to the fact that the Marxist 
dialectic is something alien and, as it were, artificial. Beneath the 
surface of this most emphatic, reiterant and seemingly _ logical 
formula there flows the tide of the Slav character, a tide which is 
ted by many various and often hidden springs and streams. Climate, 
religion, race, history and tradition have all made their contribution, 
and if we try to explain the Russian attitude solely in terms of their 
recent or present interpretations of the gospels of Marx and Lenin, 
we may reach conclusions which are not only unsympathetic, but 
actually misleading. I have been reading this week an illuminating 
little volume entitled La Russie face 4 ’Occident, which was published 
in 1045 by the Editions La Concorde at Lausanne. It represents 
a series of articles written by Dostoievsky between 1861 and 1877, 
and published in the Vremya, the Grajdanine and the Journal d’un 
Ecrivain ; these articles have been selected and well translated by 
Monsieur André Chédel. They were written at a time when edu- 
cated opinion in Russia was divided between two schools. On the 
one hand there were the “ Westerners,” who believed that the only 
hope for Russia was for her to Europeanise herself by absorbing the 
liberal and scientific teachings of the western world. On the other 
hand, there were the “ Panslavs,” who believed that the only hope 
for Europe was to allow herself to be permeated by the great white 
soul of Russia. Dostoievsky himself belonged to the latter school. 
His ideas, in that they illumine our present darkness, are well worthy 


of examination. 
a. * * 7 


Dostoievsky was a sentimental nationalist. He believed that 
Russian culture was not only different from, but superior to, Euro- 
pean culture. He urged his compatriots to dismiss from their hearts 
all feelings of inferiority, to regard the Russian idea as some new 
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revelation, and to remain aloof from all the contests and com. 
plexities in which “ decadent” Europe had become involved. Why 
were the Russian people so different from the peoples of the west? 
They had a thirst for suffering, such as the timid, complacent Euro. 
pean could not imitate or understand: they did not attach to human 
life that immense importance attributed to it by the western 
democracies, and this in itself gave to them a more clevated spiritual 
tone. From their history and their experience they had derived 
width of view for which no parallel could be found, either in ancient 
or in modern times. The liberal democracies of the West had 
achieved no more than a weak and often selfish individualism ; to 
the Russians alone it had been given to develop “a high synthetic 
faculty, a gift for conciliating everything, a gift of being universally 
human.” They had acquired this faculty by the unrelenting, if un- 
conscious, perseverance with which they surrendered themselves to 
ideas and by the “ subtle and tenacious ” resistance with which they 
opposed anything which might contradict ideas. Every 
Russian was in his heart an extremist; he hated compromise, he 
loathed the middle way, it was with anguish and delight that he 
was prepared to cast himself into the abyss. It was for this reason 
that the Russian mentality was alien to the compromises and half- 
tones of European liberalism: the Russian was a_ revolutionary 
from personal necessity, and under the pressure of some impulse 
“the nature of which we do not know.” 


* + * * 


those 


To Dostoievsky, Holy Russia was invincible and eternal ; the day 
would come when she would be the only colossus in Europe. “ And 
who among you,” he wrote in 1861, “who among you, gentlemen 
of Europe, realises that Russia may well be waiting until you have 
finished? ... That one day she may assume some new and immense 
task, hitherto unknown to history, by beginning at the point where 
you left off and by forcing all of you to follow in her wake?” 
Inevitably, such a belief induced in Dostoievsky moods of  self- 
righteousness (as when he claims that Russia alone possesses “ the 
gift of sublimity”) and moods of actual arrogance. “If we wish 
it,” he wrote in 1877, “there will be no one who can make us do 
what we do not wish to do; there will not exist in all the world a 
Power equal to us.” But underneath it all is a deep and wholly 
sincere conviction of Russia’s mission. She alone regards all other 
nations as her natural brothers; she alone has acquired the true 
conception of universal humanity. From Russia will come “a new 
element, a new force, to penetrate the world something which 
implies the end of all European history such as we have known it 
until today.” Russia, protected by her vast territory, fortified by 
the patience of her people, inspired by her own conception of 
sublimity, could afford to wait until the West exhausted itself. And 
then would come the day when “humanity, having achieved the 
pacific union of all peoples, having become a single unity, would, 
like some magnificent tree, gather the nations of the world under the 
shadow of her branches.” As an element in this sublime mission, as 
a symbol of this instinct for universalism and brotherly affection, it 
was a “foregone conclusion” that Russia must take Constantinople 
from the Turks. This, to Dostoievsky, would bear no relation at all 
to western imperialism ; on the contrary, it would be “ the authentic 
installation of the Truth of Christ ... the last word of Orthodoxy.” 

* * . * 


It may well be that the determinism and logic of Karl Marx have 
provided modern Russia with the formula which Dostoievsky felt 
but could not find. But the mysticism which inspired Dostoievsky 
and the Panslavs is not in essence different from that which illumines 
today the Council of the Kremlin. Underneath the tangle of 
dogma there flows the Russian tide, unseen, impenetrable, but 
not maleficent. The faith in Russia’s mission which throbs 
through Dostoievsky’s political writings is humane and true ; a little 
imagination enables us to recognise that faith as an honourable 
component of Russian policy today; if we ignore or misinterpret 
that component we are lacking in sympathy. 
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MUSIC 

” At the Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 

BritrEN’S opera, Peter Grimes, has been brought back into the 
repertory at Sadler’s Wells with the same cast (apart from one or two 
changes due to illness or other causes) as that of its first performance 
last summer. Now that the unquestionably powerful impact of the 
opera has lost its initial force, and one has been able to come to 
terms of tolerable familiarity with the music, I begin to find 
some of the scenes, which at first seemed most impressive and 
exciting, already losing their virtue. That church-scene, for instance, 
where against the drone of the congregation at matins Ellen dis- 
courses of life to Grimes’ unfortunate apprentice, has already begun 
to wear thin, because the music Ellen has to sing is not of sufficient 
interest to survive the test of repetition. In opera it is not enough 
to bring off a good coupe de théatre ; the stroke must be backed up 
by strong melody. Puccini, if I may dare to name him in this 
connection, would have admired the device, but, had he used it, 
would have given Ellen something to sing which Mr. Britten’s 
admirers would doubtless dismiss as blatant, but which would none 
the less have been memorable. 

It was remarked to me by several members of last week’s 
audience that they wished they could have heard more of the 
words. “Never,” said one wittier than the rest, “have I under- 
stood so little about so much.” It is natural to lay the blame for 
this defect upon the singers. But I am not sure that the real 
culprit is not the composer, with his librettist abetting. In this 
scene of Ellen’s, where there is no orchestral obstruction to our 
hearing her words very few came across. Is this perhaps due to the 
tendency of Britten’s voice-parts to move up and down the stave in 
even notes, which give the singer no opportunity to get a purchase 
on the operative syllables that should make the words audible? 
When the composer sets 4 sentence in its natural rhythm—for 
instance, “Grimes is at his exercise ”’—it sticks out as plain as 
a pike-staff amid incomprehensible surroundings, and even becomes 
tiresome in its repetitions. Here I should like to add 
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that those 
who complained that they did not know what the opera was about 
have only themselves to blame. The libretto is obtainable, as also 
is an excellent booklet about the opera with a full account of the 
plot and an informative analysis of the music by Mr. Sackville-West. 
The performance last week was uneven, the chorus being less 
sure of music than last season. The orchestra, too, is hardly 
adequate for the demands of the score, which requires a fuller string- 
tone to do it justice. The individual performances of the principals, 
on the other hand, have matu.ed. Miss Cross still does not 
dominate her scenes, as Ellen Orford should; but perhaps that is 
because she has not the requisite material. Mr. Pears now makes 
Grimes’ fog-horn aria a grand piece of dramatic virtuosity, which 
leads me to revise my opinion of that debated scene. As to his 
singing, there are two schools of thought. I regretfully incline to 
that of the “ Nieces’” comment: “I would not mind if he didn’t 
howl.” DyneLey Hussey. 
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THE CINEMA 


“Une Femme At. the 


Staircase.”’ 


Disparait.”’ 
At the Odeon. 
Miss FRANCOISE Rosay is a celebrated screen actress and Une 
Femme Disparait was obviously flung together to give her an oppor- 
tunity to parade her talents. She plays a famous tragic actress, a 
jealous peasant servant, a schoolmistress and the wife of an Italian 
boat-keeper. None of these characters has any connection with any 
other but one of them might be the woman whose body has been 
found in a Swiss lake. Since there are few women on the screen 
who can do more than give a competent performance or, failing this, 
do other than beguile us with their undoubted charms, it is, I think, 
worth while considering Miss Rosay’s performance carefully, for she 
certainly can act. As the ageing actress she is very good in the 
backstage scenes and reasonably convincing when she goes to stay 
with her daughter and the daughter’s odious in-laws. Here she is 
an actress playing an actress and thoroughly understands what she 
is doing. Her slightly exaggerated emotions are in character and 
completely plausible. Her next role is that of Tona, the peasant 
who is jealous of the farmer’s new wife, and here her tendency to 
broad caricature begins to ring a little false. Her walk, her gestures 
(her hands particularly are mutely eloquent) are well in character. 
But unfortunately the other parts in this story are most realistically 
acted while all the time Miss Rosay stands out as an actress playing 
a peasant, rather as though she were Sarah Bernhardt in a docu- 
The third episode, that of the distraught schoolmistress, 
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is so roughly worked out that it is not fair to comment on Miss 
Rosay’s performance. Finally we come to the bawdy gipsy wife who 
is jealous of her amorous husband. Here she is magnificent. It is 
an essentially artificial part and Miss Rosay is quite at home. To 
watch her savouring a rich stew, reading the cards for the pretty 
servant, whom she suspects of flirting with her husband, leering, 
drinking, raging, is a delight and an excellent example of acting in 
the grand manner. This is a part made to fit her, and how beautifully 
she wears it. It seems to me that Miss Rosay’s great talents are more 
suited to this type of character ; magnificent in Kermesse Héroique 
or as the animal-trainer in Gens du Voyage ; ill at ease in Carnet de 
Bal or Halfway House because she was playing real-life people. Let 
us hope that Miss Rosay’s future parts will give her every oppor- 
tunity of tearing the screen up without also destroying the film. 
The Spiral Staircase is in a very frightening house in the country. 
There is a strangler in the neighbourhood and he Rills young women 
who are imperfect. Working in the house is a pretty servant who 
lost the power of speech when she saw her parents burnt to death. 
The film gradually builds up to a situation where the old mother ts 
unconscious in bed, the secretary is dead in the basement, the cook 
is dead drunk in the kitchen, the serving-man has been sent on an 
errard and one of the two brothers is locked up in the cellar. Only 
the dumb girl is left—the dumb girl and the killer. This is all very 
improbable but most excellently presented. Dorothy McGuire as 
the girl is so convincingly mute that I found myself wanting to say 
for her the words that so clearly struggled at her lips. Ethel Barry- 
more, happily confined to bed—the Barrymores are usually so rest- 
less—is most disconcerting as the invalid. This is a neat piece of 
film-making, directed by Robert Siodmak. ALEXANDER SHAW 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


UNQUESTIONABLY first place must be given this month to the superb 
recording of Sibelius’s Violin Concerto in D Minor, played by Ginette 
Neveu, the brilliant young French violinist, with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Walter Susskind (H.M.V. DBgo007-10). Not 
only is his Violin Concerto one of Sibelius’s finest and most individual 
works, but Mlle. Neveu’s playing of it deserves to rank with the 
magnificent performance by Menuhin of that other modern master- 
piece for the same combination by Bela Bartok. This is music for 
connoisseurs. Two items of a more popular kind by Sibelius 
from his suite “Karelia” are brilliantly played by the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham (H.M.V. DB6248). 

There will be a welcome for Mr. William Walton’s revised version 
of his “ Sinfonia Concertante” played by Phyllis Sellick with the 
City of Birmingham Orchestra under the Composer (H.M.V. C7635-7). 
It has a pleasing slow movement and a lively finale. The Spanish 
Dances of Moszkowski, which I have not listened to for many years, 
are disappointing. Not only are they not remotely Spanish, but they 
are rather dull, though well played by the City of Birmingham 
Orchestra under George Weldon (Col. DX 1225-6). 

The vagaries of recording companies are past understanding. Here 
is the Columbia showing the good taste to give us three delightful 
duets by Purcell, “ Let us Wander,” “Shepherd Cease Decoying,” 
and “Sound the Trumpet,” sung by Isobel Baillie and Kathleen 
Ferrier with Gerald Moore at the pianoforte (Col. DB.2201) ; then, 
after following this with a perfect performance by that impeccable 
artist Denis Matthews of two Nocturnes by John Field which retain 
their freshness and exquisite lyrical feeling after a hundred years (Col. 
DX1228)—they record two pianoforte pieces by Debussy arranged 
for pianofortes duets by that indefatigable pair Rawicz and Landauer. 
I have described Mr. Denis Matthews as an impeccable artist—a 
pianist who has not even yet got the reputation he deserves, but really 
I do not see why Debussy’s pianoforte solos should be turned into 
duets by players who are so unanimous in their approach as to make 
one feel that it is the instruments that are playing. However, this is 
nothing to the depth of bathos to which the H.M.V. Co. has sunk 
in recording two—I suppose I must call them songs—“ Insensible- 
ment” and “ I’ll Close My Eyes,” sung by Jean Cavall with orchestra. 
Perhaps I misunderstand Mr. Cavall’s art. Is this what people call 
“crooning”? If so, I do not recommend it. 

Nevertheless this is a good month. I note from Decca “A Cere- 
mony of Carols,” delightful recordings of carols by the Morriston 
Boys’ Choir (Decca K1155-8) and that brilliant, glittering contem- 
porary Spanish work by Manuel de Falla, “ Nights in the Garden of 
Spain,” played by Clifford Curzon and the National Symphony 
Orchestra under Enrique Jorda (Decca K1159-60). Finally, for those 
who can appreciate good, light music I recommend the latest 
instalment of “ Old Time Dances,” The Saunter and The Florentine 
Col. DX1229), played by Murray Davidson and Orchestra 

w. f. a 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF U.N.O. 

S1r,—The close of the first meeting of the U.N.O. Assembly and Security 


Council seems an appropriate time for some tentative stock-taking. For 
one thing, those who imagined that the errors and calamities of the 
Jast twenty years were mainly due to faults in the Covenant, and that 
all would be set right by the San Francisco Charter, have mostly begun 
to have their doubts. Some advances have no doubt been made, but 
most of the old difficulties remain, quite irrespective of the drafting of 
constitutions. May a pretty constant observer of the problem mention 
some of them? 

(1) After a war no peace organisation starts fair War leaves multi- 
farious bad effects. The inevitable longing of the conquered nations 
for revenge and recovery is itself a danger, and further makes it very 
difficult for the victors to treat the vanquished with full justice, not to 
speak of any healing generosity. Also some of the victors themselves 
are apt to be discontented, or else, flushed by military success, to become 
criminally ambitious. The League’s first enemies were Japan and Italy, 
both of them our allies. 

(2) The universal fear and horror of war can be exploited by any 
unscrupulous power. Gradual aggression involves little risk. “ Appease- 
ment” is so much less objectionable than war that at each crisis the 
law-abiding nations submit to injustice for the sake of temporary peace. 

(3) The League’s rule of unanimity has been modified into the veto, 
which seemed at first sight an improvement, inasmuch as (1) it was 
confined to the Great Powers, and (2), as most students of the Charter 
believed, it only applied to decisions that involved action. Now, appar- 
ently, the veto rule has been interpreted in a vastly wider sense, and 
one of the League’s most useful means of meeting obstruction has 


been lost. At the League a resolution which obtained a majority but 
not a unanimous vote was recognised as a “Recommendation” or 
“Voeu.” Members were not bound to act on it, but were free to do 


so if they wished. 

(4) To my mind, the most fundamental cause of trouble is what the 
ancient Behistun inscription calls “ The rule of the lie.” Unscrupulous 
governments can broadcast to their own people their own version of 
events and shut out the news or statements of other countries. No 
remedy for this evil has yet been devised. 

(5) One of the regular problems of the League was what to do with 
members, such as Mussolinian Italy, which were working systematically 
against the whole League spirit. Were they more dangerous inside the 
League or out? That problem has not yet become acute, but we have 
no answer when it does. 

Meantime, there is a new and widespread danger affecting European 
society which hardly existed in the early days of the League. I mean 
a violence of party feeling which speaks openly of “class war,” and 
may well lead to civil war in more than one country. This is in 
part, no doubt, a natural, though excessive, outburst of revenge against 
Quislings and traitors, exacerbated by the habits of war and conspiracy ; 
in part it seems to be a definite campaign by Communist Parties with 
foreign support. It is, perhaps, here that this country, with its long 
tradition of common sense and good temper, can render the greatest 
service to our distracted Continent.—Yours obediently, 

GILBERT MURRAY. 

Yetscombe, Boar's Hill, Oxford. 


Sir,—In his “U.N.O. Diary ” a Diplomatic Correspondent affirms that 
the Russian use of voting procedure in the Security Council to prevent 
the adoption of a resolution to the effect that the presence of British forces 
in Greece does not endanger peace has brought the whole organisation 
to the brink of disaster. “If the United Nations survives this blow .. . 
it will be a miracle.” This is an appalling verdict ; but it must be taken 
seriously, coming from an author so well-informed as to be able to carry 
us for the first time behind the scenes of Dumbarton Oaks. Yet how else 
could the voting system have been applied, on the assumption (which the 
Diplomatic Correspondent does not question) that Russia was not “a 
party to the dispute ” in the sense of Article 27, Section 3 of the Charter? 
He claims that the “ veto’ was meant to be used only as a last resort in 
cases of vital importance. But such an interpretation is quite inconsistent 
with the Charter, which states (in substance) that decisions other than 
those of procedure require the affirmative vote of all permanent members. 
Thus the desired decision could have been reached only if the Russian 
representative had actually voted for a declaration that the presence of 
British forces did not endanger peace. Could this ever have been expected? 

What would have happened if the debate had shown that the general 
view in the Council supported the Russian thesis? Is it conceivable that 
the British have actually voted for a resolution to 


representative would 
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the effect that our action was endangering peace? Surely not ; yet without 
this no decision would have been possible—in theory. But he might in 
that case have said, “Since the rest of the Council thinks thus, we will 
withdraw the troops.” Thus the action of the Council would have been 
effective, in practice. Is not this, in reverse, fairly close to what has 
actually happened? It is indeed regrettable that the first operations of 
the voting rule should have been (a) to prevent a majority vote in 
appointing the Secretary-General, and (b) to prevent the Council (in 
theory at least) from arriving at a conclusion on the Greek question which 
we and almost all the other members considered just. But there is nothing 
in this which could not have been foreseen at Yalta or which was not in 
fact foreseen at San Francisco. In spite of it, the representatives of all 
the United Nations have declared that it can work, and that they are 
resolved that it shall work. If the lack of a unanimous resolution on 
Greece is really going to destroy the Organisation unless a miracle inter- 
venes or if this assertion is anything but a terrible exaggeration their 
declarations were the hollowest of shams. 

The Security Council has not yet developed its own procedures to the 
point where the best use can be made, under the rules laid down in the 
Charter, of the joint and several powers of its members. It is feeling 
its way under difficulties which might well have been spared it at this 
stage. Formal amendment is not at present possible. Those who really 
wish it to become an effective working instrument must show both calm 
and patience—essential virtues in international business.—Yours truly, 

FRANK WALTERS. 

Gorse Cottage, Terminus Avenue, Bexhill. 


S1r,—I have read with interest and cerdial concurrence what you say 
in your opening paragraph on February 8th about M. Vyshinsky’s tactics 
in the Security Council. But I venture to differ on your comment that 
“This is of ill-omen for the future,” and also on the generalisation, so 
often heard, that the United Nations can never work unless the nations 
that comprise it are united. If the nations that comprise it were united, 
there would be little or no need for the vast and necessarily rather 
cumbrous machinery of U.N.O. If only the three biggest Powers in it 
were always united, they could keep order and maintain peace easily 
enough. But what would the difference then be between the “old 
diplomacy” and the new order? When the Concert of Europe was 
really in harmony, the Powers composing it kept the peace. 

U.N.O., like the League of Nations before it, stands for something 
more. It stands, quite briefly, for justice between nations and the 
freedom alike of nations and individuals. U.N.O. will fail unless it 
stands up for these principles even at the risk of its own existence. As 
I see it, U.N.O., under the courageous impulse of Mr. Bevin, has 
come through a most searching test. It has vindicated justice in the 
case of the British troops in Greece, and in the Soviet-Persia case it 
is effectively helping a relatively small country in negotiating with a 
Great Power. In both disputes the Council had to choose between the 
unity of the Powers on the one hand and what it believed to be justice 
on the other. It chose justice. I call that a good start—I am, Sir, 
your faithfully, A. L. KENNEDY. 

26 Oxford Square, W.C. 2. 


U.N.O. AND EASTERN LANGUAGES 


S1r,—May I suggest, through you, that the United Nations Organisation 
should consider the desirability and importance of establishing a section 
for translating into Oriental and African languages all the chief 
documents issued by the Organisation? It is of the utmost importance 
that the peoples of the Middle East, India and the Far East should be 
enabled to read in their own languages particulars about the deliberations 
of the United Nations. I should like to point out that there is ready 
at hand, in London, a college of the university, viz., the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, which can provide able and _ scholarly 
translators to do this work. During the war the fighting services made 
abundant use of the facilities provided by the School, with gratifying 
results. Commercial associations and the Post Office also asked the 
School to undertake translation work; in the case of the Post Office 
the number of languages involved was 192. 

By providing translations such as I propose, the United Nations 
Organisation would be showing sympathy with the aspirations of the 
peoples of the Orient and of Africa, who would appreciate that the 
Organisation is anxious to promote their interests and welfare. The 
goodwill and friendship of half the population of the world form too 
precious a prize to be neglected.—Yours faithfully, T. S. STERLING. 

Authors’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court, S.W. 1. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
UNITED NATIONS: PLURAL OR SINGULAR? 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson is a scrupulous writer. What, then, was the 
powerful motive which persuaded him to pen one of the most horrifying 
sentences ever reproduced in The Spectator or any other equally respect- 
able organ? Here is the sentence: “But the detailed perfection of its 
constitution tends to obscure the fundamental principles for which the 
United Nations was created.” Are not plural nouns any longer plural, 
and siagular persons of verbs any longer singular? Or was Mr. Nicolson 
seeking, by a frightful defiance of the laws of grammar, to assert the 
triumph of the nations over their diversity? His assessment of the sessions 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations opens with a confession 
that they present an appearance of “organised unreality.” All the 
admirable, descriptive touches which his article contains go to support 
the truth of the impression which he is at pains to deny. Was he forced 
back upon an abuse of grammar to proclaim the arrival of a new inter- 
national order, because grammar, unabused, “cannot tell a lie” ? And 
is not U.N.O. the first, as it is the most ambitious, of all these synthetically 
named organisations to begin the general glissade from meaning into 
unmeaning? 

Mr. Bevin is not glissading. But a single abstention does not stop 
the giants’ slide. Or, if Mr. Bevin is glissading, at least he is con- 
scientiously incommoding those in front of him and behind. We can 
say he does not approve of the glissade. To some, the spectre of U.N.O.’s 
deliberations appears to hold an agreeable meaning. Russia and the 
Ukraine and Poland are thought to be asserting reality against unreality— 
hard, if awkward, truths against optimistic sentimentalities. Is that, then, 
what the “new order” is going to mean? Not the fulfilment of hope 
but the final denial of goodwill? I, for one, have long since learned not 
to say, “ People think this or that,” when all I am entitled to say is, at 
the most, “I and one or two others think this or that.” So I must be 
careful, in expressing my own judgement of U.N.O.’s first public per- 
formance, to avoid claiming any universality for it. To me, wishing to 
think very differently, U.N.O. appears as about the most complete and 
irredeemable international fiasco I have yet been so unfortunate as to 
witness. And I suspect—though it is a suspicion utterly unsupported by 
any producible evidence—that my judgement is shared by quite a lot 
of other people in the United Kingdom. 

Should one keep such an opinion to oneself? I leave it to you, Sir, 
to answer that question by either printing or not printing my letter. I 
shall make no complaint if you think it better to leave it unprinted, 
though, for myself, I think that U.N.O.’s one hope—a small hope—of 
becoming a “respectable” organisation (i.e., an organisation that men 
respect) is that we should all follow Mr. Bevin’s fine example and say 
what we truly think. And my quarrel with Mr. Nicolson is that he 
meant something other than he said ; he meant the truth but supported 
the pretence—and grammar (let us praise God for the grammarians) has 
very properly tripped him up. I mean no disrespect to him. It is the 
mark of a good writer and an honest man to suffer that particular type 
of refutation at his own hand.—I am, Sir, &c., GEOFFREY FABER. 

United University Club, 1 Suffolk Street, S.W. 1. 

[The term United Nations, representing a single organisation, is 
properly followed by a singular verb, just as United States is——Ep., The 


Spectator.] 
THE POLES IN ITALY 


Sirn,—I have read with deep concern the half-truths and misrepresentation 
of facts contained in the article “ The Poles in Italy ” in-your issue of 
February 1st. Is it possible that the heroic deeds of General Anders’ 
Army at Monte Cassino, Ancona and Bologna should be so soon forgotten? 
The author of this article asserts that General Anders keeps an army of 
over 100,000 men on a permanent war footing. What is the total truth? 
The Polish troops in Italy are an integral part of the British occupation 
forces in that country, and remain, therefore, under the supreme British 
Command, and enjoy exactly the same status as other occupation forces. 
Field-Marshal Alexander held them always in high esteem, and is a per- 
sonal friend of General Anders. It is a particularly misleading accusation 
to say that the Poles are “hereditary enemies par excellence of Russia.” 
The fact is that for about two centuries Poland was the victim of Russian 
aggression, as every history and text book will testify. Is it not nearer 
the truth that the Russians are the “ enemies par excellence of Poland ”? 

Then the soldiers of General Anders’ army are branded with possessing 
the “fiery fanaticism of Polish nationalism.” But what would the feelings 
of any nation be if its country was first mutilated and then subjugated 
by a foreign and allegedly allied Power? According to the article these 
soldiers are nearly all Poles from Congress (i.e. Central Poland), and are 
mostly “reactionary.” Whereas the majority belonged to Eastern Poland, 
and were deported in 1939-40 from there to the interior of Russia, and 
put into concentration camps often in remote Arctic regions. They are 
chiefly of the peasant and working classes, and their homes were in that 
part of Poland now annexed by Russia. 
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I know personally from British officers who formed part of our forces 
in Italy of the great friendliness and confidence existing between the 
Italian population and the Polish soldiers. The author seems to lack 
all knowledge of the true facts of the case. The palpable half-truth in the 
statement that some Poles fought on Hitler’s side is especially disturbing, 
as it is known that Hitler forcibly conscripted all the male population 
of the Polish Western provinces. The effect of this article can only be 
to increase ill-feeling in the hearts of the people, instead of contributing 
to real peace and harmony.—Yours truly, R. GRAVES. 
C/o Midland Bank, 31 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


“100 YEARS OF ANAESTHETICS” 


S1r,—The article by your medical correspondent on the Ist instant 
reminded me of a party at Camden Town described in a letter dated 
January 13, 1848, from my aunt, aged fifteen, to my father, from which 
the following is an extract :— 

“We spent a very pleasant evening on Monday at Mr. Gibsone’s, 
it was Burford’s party, he exhibited to us his Electric Telegraph 
which was very interesting. We then went up stairs to have the 
Laughing Gas. Frei Netherclift took the laughing gas first he 
fancied he was beating time and kept thumping his leg up and 
down. Charles took it and laughed for about five minutes without 
stopping, he thought he was laughing at hearing that man at Ranelagh 
sing the laughing song. But Mrs. Gibsone was worse than any 
she continued laughing for nearly a quater of an hour and quite 
terrified us although we could not help laughing at her. Mr. G. 
was obliged to give her something to counteract it for she could not 
stop. After that we had the Chloroform and Ether. Fred and Julia 
Netherclift and Mrs. G. took it and went fast asleep, we shook them 
but they could not feel it in the least. We were then all Electrified, 
I liked the sensation very much. We got home at a quarter past two.” 

Mrs. G. appears to have had great confidence in her husband. She 
certainly did her best to amuse the children.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 
43 Crestway, Roehampton, S.W.15. ROBERT WRIGHT. 


“NATIONALISED INDUSTRY ” 


Sir,—Mr. Geoffrey Cooper’s article should be very useful. But I wish 
he had put even more emphasis on the fact that our generation has at 
last discovered, not invented, the pattern for industrial group-control 
which he mentions. That fact should scream to high heaven so that 
all our own people as well as our friends in the United Nations should 
know it. It is the democratic headman’s job in any firm, industry or 
group of industries (a) to make clear a common objective as the highest 
common factor of interest for everyone connected with the industry 
either as consumers, producers or investors ; (b) to organise and balance, 
with adequate clearing centres of opinion at every level, “ producer 
resources” with “consumer needs” and “research development and 
planning ” with “finance and economics.” ‘That is the democratic group- 
pattern of agreed control. It also makes sociological sense because indi- 
viduals join a voluntary group to share a common objective, and 
individuals in a group must always be willing to give their share to 
get their share, remembering their past and looking to their future. 

As Mr. Cooper points out, this means that, in any nationalised British 
industry, there should be a chosen Minister charged to find ways and 
means of balancing production, distrioution, economics and planning in 
the interests of the consumers, producers and investors concerned with 
the industry. That is how the Minister should set up his top control- 
board—his executive group that will make his method of control efficient 
and acceptable within a democratic nation.—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE DICKSON, 
Managing Director, Winget, Limited, 
(Employers’ Vice-Chairman, London and South Eastern Regional Board). 

Rochester, Kent. 


THE HEALTH OF THE NATION 


Sir,—With so much talk on health questions it is strange that more 
prominence is not given to the prevention of disease, and that places 
like the Pioneer Health Centre at Peckham are not more widely publicised. 
We could not do better than follow the Chinese creed which is not to 
wait till disease has started but to prevent its coming. I know statistics 
give an optimistic view of the health of the British people today, but all 
the same I believe that in many ways we are a sick nation. I have no 
experience of the big cities, but in some of the country districts I have 
been appalled at the ignorance still displayed regarding health, and at 
the out-of-date measures still prevailing as regards treatment and remedy. 
Stomach and rheumatic disorders seem to be very much on the increase ; 
diet is not studied, and there is a general slackness. Now that the war 
is over rigid laws should be imposed for a more cleanly and hygienic, 
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production of food, and as far as possible it should be wrapped or covered 
in transit.—Yours faithfully, DoroTHy ALLHUSEN. 
Easterton, Devizes, Wilts. 


AN ATTACK ON POLITICAL LIBERTY ? 


S1r,—It is surely an interesting paradox that the self-styled “ progressive ” 
Labour Party is in some ways so reactionary. The purpose of the Ballot 
Act of 1872 was to enable the individual voter, if he so desired, to safe- 
guard the secret of his political allegiance and thus to protect himself 
from intimidation and victimisation. It is apparently the intention of the 
present Government to deprive all trade union members of the benefits 
secured to them by this Act. Once the Trades Disputes Act is repealed, 
any worker who objects, naturally enough, to subsidising a Party of whose 
policy he disapproves will presumably have to announce his political 
faith to the world by making application to be excused from paying the 
levy made by his union for political purposes; that is, as things are at 
present, for the support of the Labour Party. It is asking too much of 
human nature to expect that he will not be subjected to, at least, petty 
Under the present system, a doubt 
D. J. Porrirt. 


discrimination by the union officials 
always exists.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


NATIVES IN AFRICA AND CYPRUS 


Sir,—Visitors to Cyprus must be much struck, especially if they have 
recently been in British territory South of Uganda in Africa, at the 
immense difference in the administration of those territories and this 
where not only are the inhabitants in full possession of their lands, 
customs, ways of life and languages, but actually are in most ways very 
much better off than ou: own people in the United Kingdom. I have 
come from a tour of Kenya, Uganda, Belgian Congo, the Portuguese 
African territory. the two Rnodesias and the Union, where there are 
perhaps the most discriminatory and ferocious laws of any against 
natives who may have the misfortune to exist in British territory. There 
is a total negation of all the tenets we are supposed to stand for, and 
net only are the folk robbed of their land, but find themselves confined 
to wholly inadequate reserves and condemned to the lowest and most 
degrading of manual labour. They are not allowed the most elementary 
amenities, and, in so far as the Union of South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia are concerned, not permitted to practise or learn any handi- 
crafts or trades. Indeed, they are made subject to treatment far worse 
than that reserved for convicted persons in many other colonial territories. 
Thus the favoured position of the Cypriot native population seems to me 
to deserve some explanation not so far vouchsafed in any Government 
publication. 

Statements on South-West Africa recently made by the representative 
in London of the Union of South Africa at the meeting of U.N.O are 
far from the truth. So was the statement made by a British Member of 
Parliament in the last May number of the American Geographic Magazine 
sbout the representation afforded the inhabitants of Southern Rhodesia— 
where no race or tribe of any natives is allowed any representation or 
any freedom of life or competition. Such statements do a very great 
deal to harm us, for there are many foreign observers in our Colonial 
Empire closely watching our ways and methods of exploiting our un- 
fortunate African subjects —I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Paphos, Cyprus. A. J. Moore BENNETT. 


THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES 


Srr.—In A Bookman’s Letters, the late Sir W. Robertson Nicholl, editor 
of The Bookman, gives this list of the six best biographies in order of 
merit: 1, Boswell’s Johnson; 2, Lockhart’s Life of Scott; 3, Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté ; 4, Trevelyan’s Macaulay ; 5, Froude’s 
Carlyle ; 6, Morley’s Life of Gladstone. In his monograph on “ Lord 
Randolph Churchill ” by Winston Churchill, Lord Rosebery says: “ The 
author has produced under great difficulties a fascinating book, one to be 
marked perhaps among the first half-dozen biographies in our language.” 
—Yours, &c., J. HowarD PRICE. 


Southcliff Gardens, Tenby. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE Day of St. Valentine (whichever of the several claimants he was) 
is as a rule singularly true to its character. Thenabouts we first notice 
that the birds have paired. But in this queer season they have been un- 
able—so far as my observation goes—to make up their minds. After signs 
of breaking up, the partridge coveys coalesced again at the rough hints 
conveyed by hail, gale, thunder and frost; and they are, I think, the 
most punctual of pairers as a rule. The rooks, on the other hand, paired 
very early, and some of them, in a small north-western colony, were 
observed in the unusual task of pulling the old nests to pieces—a form 
of slum-clearance presumably. With me the blackbirds, which are very 
numerous, have announced their spring well before the usual date by 
precocious song. They have been glorious, and I agree with Theodore 
Roosevelt that the song is the best, the most liquid, of all. We shall 
find very early nests, 
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Dams 


Local feeling, which indicates an almost universal conflict, is still very 
vocal and bellicose in the Lakes. The “ Friends of the Lakes” express 
scornful horror at the suggestion of raising Ennerdale Lake a few feet. 
and others who are friends of the lakes, without the capital letters, 
strongly desire that the water should be used for power, and to that 
end slightly raised. I lately spent a week or more on the edge of 
Wastwater, and recall that a great outcry was made some years ago 
when water was taken for a commercial purpose. No one, I think, could 
possibly claim that harm was done to the beauty of the place. Ennerdale 
itself already has a dam, and to my eyes such dams increase rather than 
spoil the general charm of the scene. The peculiar charm of England 
is due in the first place to the fact that it has been “humanised.” Use 
and beauty have consented to a mutual relation. Even the lakes—as in 
Radnor—that have needed immense concrete dams are places of exceeding 
beauty. To my eyes the one aesthetic objection to such an inconspicuous 
dam as is proposed at Ennerdale is that the rise and fall of the water are 
increased and that the low-tide margin is unattractive. In any event, a 
raising of the level of such a lake is a bagatelle, even for the most 
sentimental lover of landscape, compared with the approved schemes for 
afforestation. I understand that the decision to make a National Park of 
the Lakes is about to be taken, when doubtless the Government will be 
“the god from the machine.” 


Pelts and Foxes 

The fox, that once sacred animal, is being hunted not with hounds but 
guns in several districts of England owing to the increasing loss of 
Jambs. Incidentally, a Welsh shepherd of sorts tells me that the cunning 
““varmint ” always selects a twin as an easier prey. In the North-West 
it is abused for its attacks on the sheep; in the South for its attacks on 
poultry ; and perhaps in both regions its reputation suffers from losses 
for which other creatures, especially stray dogs, are responsible. Similar 
drives against the fox are .aking place in the United States, where it 
is generally credited with all the sins of raccoons, opossums, dogs, cats, 
skunks and even hawks and great horned owls. However this may be, 
the scale of destruction is immense. It is estimated that in the latest 
season 36,000 were killed largely by trappers ; but, as with the tree-bear 
in Australia, the number of victims rises with the price of the pelt, just 
as the destruction of grey squirrels in America and rabbits in England 
varies with the price of the meat. Does anyone here who destroys 4 
fox think of the value of its skin or a grey squirrel of the price in the 
butcher’s shop? A statement that astonished me is that the State of New 
York (while neither large nor wild) produces more trapped furs than 
the whole of Alaska. 


In My Garden 


How far has the extinction of flower stocks proceeded in England? 
Correspondents continually write to say that they have utterly failed to 
get quite common plants. This week one such query concerns Iris Stylosa 
(which for the third consecutive month is giving me large bowls-full of 
flowers) and the common Jackmanii Clematis. My difficulty in answering 
is that I should have thought that any well-known nurseryman could 
have supplied either. The roots of the Iris, one of the only species 
that has a long flowering period, are particularly casy to divide, and if 
given a gritty soil, and a fairly sunny and well-sheltered aspect, are easily 
cultivated. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 





Social Change in Central Africa 


The Analysis of Sociai Change. Based on Observations in Central 
Africa. By Godfrey and Monica Wilson. (Cambridge University 


Press. 7s. 6d.) 


TuHIs is a spirited and stimulating book. 
Africanists of wide experience in field research.* 
the impact of industrialism on the African peasant in the Union, 
Tanganyika, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. In the present 
work they draw on their knowledge of particular village com- 
munities to give a general picture of the social and economic changes 
which are characteristic of a whole region. 

The Central African situation is one of “ opposition and maladjust- 
ment,” according to the Wilsons. Development has been “ un- 
even.” The economy of the Rhodesian copper belt has reached 
a twentieth-century level, but the food-production in the agricultural 
districts has kept its old primitive form. The exodus of able-bodied 
men to the mines has left a disproportionate number of old men 
and women in the country, and the agricultural revolution that 
should have paralleled the great industrial development of the last 
thirty years has not taken place. Thus African labour travels to 
and fro between worlds that are over ten centuries apart. Euro- 
peans and Africans drawn from such different levels of culture 
are in conflict over a variety of activities, interests and beliefs— 
over admission to skilled employment, land, markets, cattle, women, 
the brewing of beer, religious beliefs, witchcraft and the whole field 
of social intercourse. There is malnutrition and inefficient use 
of resources in the countryside ; in the towns low wages for Africans 
and phenomenally high ones for Europeans. The resultant tension 
between black and white has already resulted in serious strikes. 

The authors relate the problems of town and countryside con- 
stantly, and their picture is well drawn in simple and trenchant 
phrases. But they are not content with mere description. They 
set out to analyse the social changes that are taking place in Central 
Africa, and hence to generalise as to the nature of social change, 
and the cond.tions under which it can, and cannot, take place 
without severe maladjustment. They account for the present con- 
fiict in Northern Rhodesia in terms of the relative “scale” of the 
is defined as “the number of 


The authors are both 


two societies in contact. “ Scale” 
people in relation, and the intensity of these relations.” This 
concept of scale is the idée maitresse of the book. It is applied 


in ingenious fashion to explain the differences between primitive 
and civilised society in every aspect of human culture—the “ practi- 


cal” (institutional, political, economig, legal), the “ intellectual ” 
(scientific, logical, philosophical) and the “emotional” (expressed 
in crafts, conventions and aesthetic forms). 
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They have studied - 


Scale is extended into 





*See Reaction to Conquest, by Monica Hunter, 1936, and Economics 
Livingstone Paper, 
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of Detribalisation in Northern Rhodesia, Rhodes 
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ELIZABETH LADY HOLLAND 
TO HER SON, 1821-1815 
Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTER 


This volume consists of letters written to Henry Edward 4th Lord 
Holland, 1821-1845, and it gives an intimate vista of English political, | 


literary, social and domestic life at one of its most interesting and 
With Frontispiece. 18s. 
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notable periods. 


RED CROSS AND BERLIN 
EMBASSY. 1915-1926 | 
Extracts from the Diaries of 
VISCOUNTESS D’ ABERNON 
| The author, first in the Red Cross, then as wife to our Am- 


bassador to Berlin in 1920, has fascinating and unique material on 
which to draw, and she uses it well. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 
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the past as well as the present. The Englishman lives in a larger- 
scale society than the African because he is influenced by the 
thought of Plato and the music of Beethoven, while the latter js 
in contact with only the ideas of his own contemporaries and the 
sound of their drums. Large-scale societies are complex, highly 
developed materially, highly variegated in their social grouping, 
economic occupations, religious beliefs and art forms. Their rela. 
tionships are impersonal and non-magical. Small-scale societies 
are the reverse. The present situation in Central Africa is due to a 
clash in scale in all these different spheres of life. 

The Wilsons have Clearly set themselves an ambitious task. Their 
book has the appearance of a slender volume of modern poetry, 
but within these limits they try to describe the very complex Central 
African situation and the nature of human culture and the processes 
of social change. The result is inevitably stream-lined. After the 
first descriptive chapters the work is highly abstract and highly 
condensed. Definition follows definition with a speed that leaves 
the reader breathless. Hypotheses are outlined with the elegance 
of a geometrical theorem and with similar dogmatism. The 
sociologist will find himself constantly stimulated, but constantly 
wanting to argue, to modify—in a word to ejaculate “ But! ” 

The difficulty is one with which the reader will sympathise. It 
is the value of the book that it covers so wide a scope. There 
are “shots” of urban beer-halls, village dances, native courts, 
Rhodesian mine-shafts and mission churches. We go from soil 
erosion to the work of Cézanne, the philosophy of Whitehead and 
the fashions in European clothing. I doubt whether the methods of 
formal logic would ever be suited to the analysis of such diverse 
phenomena, but certainly in a book of this size the authors have not 
sufficient space to relate hypotheses to concrete data, and the 
descriptive and analytical chapters read like separate parts of the 
same book. They lie like oil and water in a jar. There are 
sufficient stimulating suggestions to make the basis of a dozen 
articles or even books, but in their present condensed form they 
fail to convince. The Wilsons’ courage and attack is refreshing, 
as is their emphasis on the need for building up the body of 
sociological theory, but the present work is probably planned on too 
small a scale for its scope. 

Anthropologists will be reminded vividly of the tragic loss which 
the death of Godfrey Wilson on active service has meant. It has 
robbed us of an obviously fertile and original mind. “The Analysis 
of Social Change” seems to me to be a brilliant if perhaps 1 
premature book. Aubrey I. RICHARDS. 


The Great Adventure 


By Commander Kenneth Edwards, R.N. (Collins 


Operation Neptune. 
12s. 6d 

OPERATION Neptune was the title given to the naval section of the 
Normandy Invasion, and Commander Edwards has written a most 
excelient and complete record of the undertaking from start to finish. 
The first third of the book deals with the preliminary planning from 
its very earliest stages, and is, perhaps, the most interesting part. 
Mugh information has already been disclosed about the actual course 
of events since D-Day, and although it is here brought together and 
put into order, the remaining sections of the book lack the additional 
advantage of being entirely fresh material. 

The description of the problems of planning, besides being really 
well done, contains much that is new ; it tmphasises the magnitude 
of this task by reference, one after another, to some of the many 
contingencies that had to be foreseen and allowed for. Commander 
Edwards discusses the difficulties and their solutions, and gives you 
the satisfying (but wholly illusory) feeling that, at a pinch you 
know enough about it now to do it vourself next time. This book 
told me more about the planning stages of the Normandy Invasion 
than I learnt in six weeks on the staff at Supreme Headquarters at 
the time of D-Day; which is a tribute both to the lengths the 
author has gone to obtain and set out his facts, and to the degree 
of security maintained within Shaef itself, whereby I was told no 
more than it was good for me to know. 

This full description of the planning and organisation has not 
been made at the expense of interest, which is held throughout ; in 
truth, even in a hundred pages, a good pace is needed to cover the 
whole story, and the author really pauses to go deep into the details. 
The book is restricted in scope to the naval side of the invasion, 
and this inevitably makes it seem a little out of balance in places. 
Also, it has been extended to carry the story up to VE-Day by 
including the capture and clearing of the ports, the Walcheren land- 
ing, the naval operations along the Army’s left flank and the 


crossing of the Rhine. 
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ae 
NICOLSON 


PEACEMAKING, 1!919 


With a new Introductory Chapter 7/6 net 


Scotsman : “* No more interesting book in the making 
of peace in 1919 has been written than this volume. Its 
reappearance now with a New Introduction is timely . . . 
Its re-reading provokes thought on the greatest problems of 


the day.”” 
CURZON : THE LAST PHASE 
1919-1925 10/- net 


}. B. FIRTH (Daily Telegraph): ‘* Mr. Nicolson’s book is a 
masterpiece of compression, brilliant phrasing, and shrewd 
judgment. Sometimes he is more than kind ; often he is 
cruel in his candour.”’ 


In preparation 
THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 
A Study in Allied Unity, 1812-1822 


Constable 
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BEOWULF 


IN MODERN VERSE, WITH AN 
ESSAY AND COLOURED PICTURES 


Gavin Bone 
Demy 8vo. 15. net 










This Anglo-Saxon epic is such as to be received most 
readily by the modern reader ; the language is archaic, 
but the central theme has no dependence upon time. 
The appearance of this translation is therefore timely, 
and should surely find an echo and an understanding 
in the circumstances of to-day. 


PAIDEIA 
The Ideals of Greek Culture 
Werner Jaeger 
Translated by Gilbert Highet 
Med. 8vo. Cloth, vol. 1, 27s. 6d. ; vols. lland Ill, 22s. 6d. net. 


THE ORIGINS’ OF 
MODERN GERMANY 
A Survey of German History 


Geoffrey Barraclough 













Professor of Medieval History in the University of Liverpoo! 






Demy 8vo. Ready May. 








This book sets out to explain Germany’s present in the 

light of Germany’s past, and its thesis is that German 

history is the key to the problem confronting states- 
men to-day. 


» BASIL BLACKWELL giegegsg. 
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0 Dr. E.G. Selacyn rite First EPISTLE 

§ Dean of Winchester OF ST. PETER 
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Dr. Selwyn, in his illumination and 
interpretation of the Epistle, shows 
that the needs and problems of the 
Church in the first century differ very 
little from those which confront thought- 
ful men the world over, to-day. 25s. 


kk * 
Centenary Award Books 


Riehard Dobson CHINA CYCLE 


*. . . Fullof fun, and also of important 
information conveyed without pain. 
Mr. Dobson has the right style for a 
travel book.’—Newcastle Journal. 

*, . . Akaleidoscope of wartime China; 
good writing and very interesting.’— 
The Star. 12s. 6d. 


G. C. Greenfield DESERT EPISODE 


‘Captain Greenfield writes with a full 
understanding of the men with whom he 
fought, and his book brings El Alamein, 
and all that it stood for, very close 
indeed.’—The Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. 
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New Editions Ready Shortly 


Eclipse ALAN MOOREHEAD 


African Trilogy ALAN MOOREHEAD 
The Unquiet Grave pammeunue 


Rudyard Kipling ueemumaaeaaiiies 
The Thurber Carnival 


JAMES THURBER 


The Course of German History 


; . A. J. P. TAYLOR 
Miss Bunting ANGELA THIRKELL 


The Pursuit of Love 
Time Was W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON 


Labby HESKETH PEARSON 
The Lady in the Lake 


RAYMOND CHANDLER 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD. 
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On the day of the invasion and those immediately following it 
there were so many things of importancé all happening simultaneously 
over hundreds of square miles of water and in thousands of vessels 
of every kind, that the problem of describing it adequately is in- 
superable. To deal with each aspect separately quite destroys the 
reality and the sense of everything happening at once ; equally, to 
jump hither and thither, trying to mention a hundfed things at the 
same time, leads to chaos and confusion—and Operation Neptune 
was never that, except, perhaps, for the three days of the great gale 
Commander Edwards has adopted the former method, dealing with 
each thread in turn and completing it before returning to take up 
the next This was the proper decision, since his intention ts to 
give a sober presentation of the facts rather than a vivid impression 
his account seem a little leisurely fot 
the mass effect a real insight into 


makes 
days 


of the scene If it 
those first few 
the vastness of the enterprise 

There are many things that could be picked out of the book as 
specially worth mentioning—the story of the Mulberry harbours, 
particularly—but all of it is excellent ; it will not easily be surpassed 
as a historical record. The author has usually been content to give 
the facts with some explanation but few comments ; indeed, there 
is little need for interpretation as they speak for themselves. He 
does stress the point, however, that shipping was the limiting factor 
in the scale of the invasion, and that the Germans realised theit 
most effective defence would not be on the beaches, but in the 
open sea during the months before the assault. The failure of the 
U-boat campaign, in spite of all efforts to intensify it, made the 
landings possible. Some good illustrations, an index and a synopsis 
of each chapter make this book a standard work of reference on the 
G. P. Griccs. 
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Normandy Invasion. 


Unknown Eritrea 


Longrigg (Clarendon 


A Short History of Eritrea. By Stephen H 

Press 10s 6d 
WRITING his history, Brigadier Longrigg hoped that it “ might not 
merely interest the general reader, but also assist those to whom 
would fall the making of decisions regarding the country’s future.” 
It will certainly do the first. If it fails to do the second, the fault 
will lie with the decision-makers and not with the book which is 
packed with relevant and skilfully presented facts and seasoned 
with much wisdom 

The historical chapters—for the book is not all history—cover 
much Ethiopian as well as Eritrean ground. Not only are the two 
countries—if the patchwork quilt of Eritrea deserves the name of 
country—historically interlocked, but Ethiop:an claims to sovereignty 
over the whole are largely historical. History, too, gives some 
measure, though not an exact or final one, of Ethiopian capacity for 
government and progress. Therefore, since Brigadier Longrigg 
makes or hints at important historical deductions, it is important to 
assess the value of his evidence. 

It must at once be pronounced first rate. He has not, it is true, 
tapped any new sources, but not one of the respectable authorities 


who have written about Ethiopia since the early seventeenth century 





The Development 
of the Legislative Council 


1606—1945 


The Lewislative Council is the key to the understanding of the 
British Colonial system, for it reflects the degree of self-govern- 
rent possessed by each colon Mr. Wivht’s present study, 
intended equally for the general reader 


which is introductory, | 


and the colonial administrator ; since it throws an intimate and 
obiective light on that muclt bused abstraction—British Im- 
perialisn In this series, edited by Miss Margery Perham, the 
vyovernments of some of the leading color cs will be presented 
thro P idy of the structure and debates of their legislative 
10/6 

by MARTIN WIGHT 
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has escaped his net. Some of his deductions are, however, open to 
doubt. To account for the lack of progress in medieval and modern 
times he writes of “the isolation which, for mistaken motives, the 
territory (Ethiopia) imposed upon itself”; and, again, of “ the refusal 
of all European contacts, the sealing of Ethiopia within its own 
boundaries of ignorance and backwardness.” Surely natural in. 
accessibility contributed to the isolation, and the sealing was less 
the result of Ethiopian intention than of the rise of Islam on the 
Red Sea coast and the seizure of Massawa by the Turks As to 
contacts, was not the Portuguese intervention, which saved I thiopian 
Christianity from annihilation, ended by the religious intransigence 
of the Patriarch Mendez which left a bitter taste in Ethiopian 
mouths for centuries? Was not the Treaty of Ucciali. offering 
friendship and protection, only the opening of a chapter of aggression 
of which the last page was turned at Adna? And was not 1928's 
Treaty of Friendship with Ttaly the close precursor of 1035's jn. 
vasion? Damaging to progress and exasperating to her friends as 
Ethiopia’s distrust of Europe may have been, it is not without 
historical excuse 

When he comes to recent times and current conditions, Brigadier 
Longrigg writes with an authority which is above criticism. He 
governed the country about which he writes for nearly three years 
He himself is a skilled and objective observer and a practised writer 
He was helped by a very able staff. His account of Eritrea. its 
geography and economics, its people and problems, is a first-class 
piece of work, to be widely read and closely studied 

There is one thing which would add to the completeness of this 
study It is a companion volume giving a plain and objective 
account, devoid of either captiousness or window-dressing. of 
Ethiopia as she is today, which is by no means what she was vester- 
day. Brigadier Longrigg, looking across his border, could see much 
but not all. He could not sce the waves of progress radiating from 
Addis Ababa. He could not tell if they were good or bad, strong 
or weak, whipped up by a passing wind or, like the barber's, per- 
manent. But he did know that they had not reached the Mareb 
It seems to me that it is as important for the decision-makers of 
U.N.O. to know all about these waves as it is for them to study the 
facts put before them so well by Brigadier Longrigg. I do not think 
there is anyone today who could write this necessary volume 
Perhaps it is too late. But if the Ethiopian Government would 
facilitate its writing, remembering that to gild the lily is quite as 
damaging as to throw mud at it, it would be setting a grand example 

LAWRENCE ATHILI 
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Qur Food and Ourselves 


By A. L. Bacharach, M.A., F.R.L.C Watts 


Science and Nutrition. 

and Co. 5s.) 
ARMIES march upon their stomachs ; and, with every allowance made 
for the spiritual factor, this is to a great extent true of nations and the 
individuals of which nations are composed. Their progress and 
destiny depend, in no small measure, upon what they eat and drink 
That humanity, as a whole, should have learned what is good for it 
in particular climates and circumstances is very roughly of course 
the case. Long before the scientists demonstrated that fat was 
necessary for the maintenance of bodily heat, the Esquimaux of the 
Arctic had discovered that they needed a great deal of it. The 
Tamils, in very much more tropical surroundings, had that 
they required a great deal less. Centuries before vitamins had been 
heard of, wise sailors, in order to prevent scurvy, had taken fruits and 
vegetables to sea with them. Similarly, it had been found, by 
observation and trial, that cod-liver oil contained something able to 
cure and prevent rickets. 

Have, then, all the time and money spent in the laboratory 
of these matters been, in some degree, wasted—a mere underlining, 
in terms of chemistry, of the already obvious? Mr. Bacharach’s 
admirably succinct little volume gives a complete answer. Research 
has brought to light, for instance, the actual substance in cod-liver 
oil that prevents rickets. It has discovered other fish oils with five 
hundred times this beneficent power ; and it has enabled the chemists 
to produce the responsible agent in a form that has thirty thousand 


found 


study 


times this power. It is this substance, thus rendered available, that 
has made it possible, amongst other things, to fortify, in this par- 
ticular respect, all our war-time margarine. And that is only one 


example of many. 
There are, of course, large areas in the field of nutrition of which 
at present we know very little. Why some people eat a lot and vet 


remain thin; why others, eating much less, grow fat; why some 
people can perform prodigies of labour and endurance on a diet 
totally insufficient for others—these are questions, probably of indi- 
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Wuere THERES NEED — 


N devastated northern 


Norway, the plight of the 
homeiess throughout the 
long, bitter winter has been 
pitiable indeed 
Reliet 


Salvation Army 


teams are at work in North 


Norway, in North Finland, 


North - West and 


Reliel 


Europe 
| 


Holland work, 


vireadv begun in the Far 


Fast by Salvation Army 


Officers freed trom Japa- 


nese internment camps, will 
soon be reinforced by 


workers from Britain and 


Australia 
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The need is vast, beyond description 
but your gift WILL mean help to some 
child, some 


man or woman, 


Please send it to-day 
GENERAL CARPENTER, 
101 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STRI ET LONDON,E.CA4 
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* Any gentlemen 1 may furnish as neat at mall 
expense as he may elegant and superb at a great 


one.” 
or How 
Not so many people 
superb,”” 


to-day. But more people 


INCE 
KHOLD FURNITURE,”’ C 


The ** grand manner ”’ 


“ 


AND MAYHEW’S UNIVERSAL 8Y 


1762 


TEM 


nowadays are furnishing ‘elegant and 


is out of tune with our lives 


than ever before want furniture which 


combines practic al simplic ity with sound workmanship and good 


design 


For these people Heal’s made furniture of character and 


individuality before the war and will be making it again directly 


fine timbers are once more available. 


HEAL’ S 196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.I 
H ELP - CEN I RE 


FOR 
THE 
DEAF 





If you know of any deaf person who needs advice, you would 
be giving valuable help by introducing the services of The 
National Institute for the Deaf. 
free advice on hearing aids, 
problems, lip-reading instruction, etc. 

Every effort is made to ensure that the Institute is regarded 
by the deaf as a centre of friendly and helpful understanding 
in all their difficulties. 


Highly trained workers offer 
social, educational, industrial 


One said in a recent letter: “| 


realise how greatly valued is a helping hand for those who 
have come to feel that no such thing exists.” 


The Secrete 


ry will be glad to answer enquiries by letter, telephone and interview. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE for the DEAF 


105, Gower Street, London, W.C.|. 


(Supported by Voluntary Subscr 


Telephone : Euston 4796 
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What about buying the 
house you are renting? 


Your Landlord may be willing to sell 
the house live. 


You know the 


you in which you 
Consider the advantages. 
house. You avoid the worry of house 
hunting, and the expense of moving. 
The price to a tenant purchaser may be 
Talk 


a favourable one. the matter 


over with your Landlord . Ask for 
our special “SITTING TENANTS’ 
leaflet . We are very willing to 


help you. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: 
BAKER STREET, LONDON, N 
National House, Moorgate, E 


ARBRE Y HOUSE 
Chief City Office 
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vidual bio-chemistry, to which as yet the answers are not forthcoming. 
But at least it has become possible to lay down certain basic general 
standards. It has been definitely shown that certain diseases— 
previously unaccounted for—are due to dietary defects and can be 
cured or prevented when these defects are remedied. Nor does this 
apply only to human beings. It was ultimately found, for example, 
that in some parts of Australia and New Zealand an apparently 
incurable disease of sheep was due to the absence of cobalt in the 
soil of their pastures—a fatal though an incredibly small deficiency. 
Only one milligram a day of cobalt was necessary to restore them to 
health. But that milligram—though we do not yet know why—was 
essential. 

There has probably been more nonsense talked about nutrition 
than about most subjects. Since it became in any sense a scientific, 
or pseudo-scientific, study it has been a happy hunting-ground for 
faddists of every persuasion. Recently, for instance, large numbers 
of people were persuaded to believe that carbohydrates and proteins— 
let us say breadstuffs and meats—should never be eaten at the same 
meal. Mr. Bacharach has shown how the undertying fallacy of this 
was exploded. He has exposed other such fads with an instructed 
and authoritative common sense. Mr. Bacharach is an acknowledged 
expert of great practical exverience in his own field, and he possesses 
the rare gift of distilling his knowledge into simple language. Every- 
body is interested in nutrition ; and Mr. Bacharach has written one 
of the wisest, most honest—and let me add gayest—little books on the 
subject that it has been my privilege to read. H. H. BASHForRD. 


Clever and Good 


New Bats in Old Belfries. By John Betjeman. (John Murray. 6s.) 


Mr. BETJEMAN’S new book will please his old admirers and, we 
hope, win him many new ones. He is so eccentric a figure among 
contemporary poets, his virtues are so peculiarly his own, that for 
lack of the comparisons which are the life blood of criticism his 
poems are singularly hard to analyse. Indeed, the obvious marks 
of eccentricity in his work, the curious mixture of innocence and 
sophistication, of self-co:.ciousness and simplicity, almost obscure 
their strongest characteristic, that they are written to give pleasure 
and succeed in their object. The majority of our poets today are 
so overburdened by thé solemnity of their emotions that they tend 
to think it an adequate substitute for the pleasures of their art ; 
with Mr. Betjeman they ace never absent. The pleasures he offers 
are inspired by a number of curiously assorted themes ; Victorian 
architecture, industrial landscapes, Ireland, colonel’s daughters, 
suburban gentility, ecclesiastical archaeology ; their common’ quality 
is that Mr. Betjeman likes them, passionately, and his liking provokes 
in him a rich and genuine lyrical overflow of emotion. Even though 
this emotion expresses itself in laughter, it is still lyrical ; though 
he has the jollity of a curate or a virgin, he remains a poet. 

The striking juxtaposition of apparently unrelated themes gives 
Mr. Betjeman’s poetry one of its sharpest flavours; at the same 
time they combine in his mind to form a unity of atmosphere and 
emotion that compels both his imagination and ours. He has most 
strongly the Aristotelian virtue of seeing the natural metaphors of 
life, the similarity of dissimilars (I am sure Mr. Betjeman will 





February Novels 


Storm Against the Wind 
A vivid portrait of Virginia-in 1771, and 
the American Revolution, by Helen Hull 
Jacobs, 10s. 6d. net. 


Sun Never Sets 


P. G. Bond writes an amusing frolic upou a 
bibulous and unseemly diplomatic mission, 
as. 6d. net. 





Smugglers’ Rest 


Bruce Comyn creates a costume piece—all 

swash-buckling adventure and lovely, but 

not too virtuous, ladies, 7s. 6d. net. 
Publication Feb. 21st 
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appreciate so donnish a compliment). To this virtue one may add 
two others ; the first, an extremely accomplished and skilful technique 
of versification, on which perhaps the strongest influence has been 
that of Hardy, and the other a sturdy provincialism which, if 
together with his slight output it prevents us counting Mr, Betjeman 
among the major poets, nevertheless impels us to rejoice in him as 
one of the most English ones. 

In this volume one can perhaps detect an increasing mellowness 
and an increasing seriousness. There is less satire, and when it 
occurs it is less crude; and the religious quality of his verse jg 
more directly apparent. Mr. Betjeman has surrendered some of 
the more obvious cleverness of his earlier poetry, has dropped some 
of the veils behind which he hid, and by so doing has increased in 
maturity. These poems are bathed in the rich yellow sunshine of 
a summer evening glinting on the Staff College at Camberley ; such 
a statement may convey some of the difficulties of praising Mr, 
Betjeman. One can only say of him that his poems are both clever 
and good, and perhaps that as they become less clever they become 
even better. Goronwy Rees. 

Fiction 
Reluctant Odyssey. By Edith Pargeter. 
High Are The Mountains. By Hannah Closs. 

10s. 6d.) 

The Lake House. By John Rhode. 8s. 6d. 
Reluctant Odyssey (the second volume of The Eighth Champion of 
Christendom) continues the adventures and the education of Jim 
Benison. The first book had told his story in the disaster of France 
and Belgium. Now we meet him, saved to fight again. first in Libya, 
then in Malaya, then in Singapore. The first part—the Libyan 
campaign—is a little slow, but it is necessary to Miss Pargeter’s 
design because it records those friendships which were to be 
tested later on. The second and third parts—the story of Jim Beni- 
son and his friends in the Malayan jungle and within the defences 
of Singapore—are brilliantly well told and tremendously exciting. 
In part, we know this disquieting story already. It is here brought 
together as a complete whole, and in such impressive detail that the 
reader inevitably pauses and asks himself, “ Where did she get it 
all?” Service in the W.R.N.S. could hardly give Miss Pargeter 
this ability to describe desert and-jungle, Italian and Japanese, with 
such power and confidence. A diligent study of the Press and of 
letters from the men themselves would perhaps provide the necessary 
knowledge, but, however gained, a narration so immediately con- 
vincing is a considerable achievement. 

The last part of the book is nothing like so good. Here, with an 
obvious need to tie the strands of fiction, Miss Pargeter deserts the 
documentary for the romantic manner—which leads her into at least 
two too many dramatic coincidences, and begets a_ phrase like 
“molten into the texture of his life,” a fatuous mixture of metaphor 
which she would never have used in her honest and _ thrilling 
descriptions of the jungle war. 

The exercise of self-criticism is one of the finest habits of the 
English people. We do not welcome criticism by outsiders, but we 
think nothing of publishing formidable satires on our own behaviour. 
As this characteristic is too often interpreted by the foreigner not as 
strength but as weakness, it is important that we should be careful 
in preparing these indictments. The secand and third parts of this 
book contain several bitter comments upon English official behaviour 
in Malaya, and the reader may be perfectly ready to accept them 
viewed from this long distance, until he comes, in the last part of 
the book, to a scene in a London night club, where Jim Benison has 
taken a Chinese girl rescued by him at Singapore. She is beauti- 
ful and beautifully dressed—but people make rude and audible com- 
ments until the couple are obliged to leave. English people do 
not behave like this to a Chinese lady in any London night club that 
ever was. Indeed, they would be much more likely to stare with 
over-much admiration at anybody so striking. At this point Miss 
Pargeter draws a picture startlingly untrue—and the question imme- 
diately rises in the mind, “ What, then, of all those other criticisms 
less easy to check?” Has she perhaps absorbed all the malicious 
rumours along with the details and the colour of the Malayan cam- 
paign? It would be interesting to know what the reaction would be 
if this part of the book were judged by five hundred honest people, 
all of. whom had been present in Singapore at its fall and for six 
months before. : 

Apart from these disputable points, and excluding the last thirty 
pages, which are not good, Reluctant Odyssey makes a fine record 
of an English soldier’s courage and endurance. But it is still only 
1942 when we leave him, and Jim Benison’s story is plainly not yet 


(Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 
(Andrew Dakers. 


Geoffrey Bles. 
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[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 








solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Juesday week, 
February 26th Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear 0 “* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solut and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 14. With a waistcoat on I nearly get a 

1. One of those sent “to spy out the blue. (9.) 

land.” (5.) 15. This test does not seem to start. 
4. The drudgery of bridge? (9.) (10. i 
g. Superheat. (Anag.) (9.) 17. Inscribed metal which might be 
10. Whistle a bit. (5.) ample and_neat. (9.) 
11. Put not a thieving Dickensian. (5.) 18. Scots for English. (9.) 
12. A Shakespearian curate. (9.) 21. Makes war for cash. (5.) 
13. The other way round. (7.) 22. Make it tip up. (5.) 


for a 23. They are often marked on the bottle. 
(s.) 
Marching orders for Fido. 


16. “I would not have given it 
wilderness of ——.” (Shakespeare.) 
(7 25. 
19. Ned’s tea is secved here. (4, 3.) 
20. Retribution. (7.) 
a1. Hired pews. (Anag.) (9.) 
24. Khaki cloth. (¢.) 
26. “ Time-honoured Lancaster.” 
27. “O to be in England!” (9.) 
28. Men in mixed spices. (9.) 
a9. Father of Methuselah. (¢.) 


DOWN 


1. Not where one is likely to get first- 
class professional footballers. (9.) 

. Flower of shockers. (5.) 

A punitive growth. (5, 4.) 

How the committee may be snubbed. 

(3, 2 

. Heaven forbid that the sailor should 


(s-) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 360 


avy 








b 
seat himself on a cipher over some 
chaps. (5, 4.) 

6. No forenoon in America. (5.) 

7. Sour diets. (Anag.) (9.) 

8. The sound of the sexton’s daughter. 
(5.) 


SOLUTION ON MARCH Ist 


The winner of Crossword No. 360 is Mrs. T. H. Wuite, Easton, 
Donaghadee, Co. Down, N. Ireland. 


INSURE 


MOTORING RISKS 


WITH 
THE 


LIVERPOOL « LONDON « GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 








London ; 
(Chief Office) : 1 Cornhill, E.C.3 


Head Office : 
1D Street, Liverpool, 2. 
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OF bad work there 
are no traces 
Do be found in- 
Paton's Laces 






Satons 


SHOE & BOOT 


from your 


Retailer 
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Indoor 
sunbathing— 
IMPORTANT 


In the national interest we are forced to interrupt the manu- 
facture and sale of the ‘Homesun 100’ Sunlamp. This 
decision has been made so that we can concentrate production 
on ultra-violet ray equipment for doctors and hospitals at home 
and contribute to vital export trade. 


For home sunbathing there is no substitute for the ‘ Homesun,’ 
and of course supplies will again be made available when the 
needs of a pressing situation have been met. But for the time 
being we regret that we cannot accept any more orders for the 
* Homesun.’ 


In cases of genuine need we will gladly book the order 
for home use for a Hanovia prescription model where 
the order is accompanied by a medical certificate. 
Orders for prescription models will be dealt with in 
strict rotation. 


HANOVIA L™ stoucH .~ 


THE SPECIALIST MAKERS OF SUNRAY LAMPS 
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finished. There will doubtless be a third part to The Eighth Cham- 
p ’ Cf? fenaon 


It is always difficult to write convincingly about people or periods 
about Napoleon, Bonnie Prince Charlie 
appear in fancy dress and often to cut 
cI the facts the ti Get further away from ordinary 
memory, write about Catharine de Médicis or King John, and it 1s 
le t t n Hannah Closs has 




























p ) b ely conv gone ; 
§ e might re ibly expect, and written a novel about the 
Albig Southern France at the beginning of the 13 
Fac distance are pegs to } ry ‘h 
period, the interpretation of the 
In Hig é suntains Hannah 
creating an atmosphere and designing a background 1 the re: 
can accept as true, but, unhappily, she writes in a massive style, with 
€ n ich means that the d ty and scholar- 
) lanced by a very slow-moving story Phe 
suppress an heretics could have made as thrilling 
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Wl attention of any but the scholarly 
No serious reader of a mystery story peeps ahead, but he might 
catch sig last page—by accident or while look- 
g ec 4 vere are. If he does *o with The Lake 
Hou shut his eyes tght, for 1¢ glimpses the 
t gray w not need to read the book. As a matter of 
mvstery technique, it was not very wise of Mr. Rhode to hide his 
dangerous a position, for, although without V rit 
if r or ¢ ion, The Lake House is cert: a good 
If e re I w rtlv be- 
C ¢ e crime is a little too ingenious for probabilitv—bur als 
becat e s to unfold itself natural way 
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Archdeacons Afloat. By C. A. Alinzt Fa i Faber i 
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AND INVESTMENT 


FINANCE 
ity «USTOS 
HoME railway stockholders, who had been entertaining cautioys 
hopes of a modest increase in the 1945 rates of dividend, have been 
cheered this week by a truly remarkable announcement from Euston 
So tar trom merely maintaining the 2} per cent. Ordinary dividend. 
or even raising it, as the optimists had hoped, to 3 per cent., th 
L..M.S. directors have exceeded the market’s wildest expectations 
by hoisting the rate to 4 per cent. Obviously this could not be donc 
without some recourse to non-recurring items of revenue, since the 
net amount available from current earnings is held down withir 
extremely narrow limits under the terms of the present rental agree- 
ment with the Government. The net revenue for 1945 of the L.M.S 
rose from £15,679,214 to £16,219,000, but last vear’s figure included 
£,§19,000 from earlier years’ accounts. Nor is that all, since a further 
£500,000 has been brought into revenue from Contingency Fund 
It may be recalled that when in 1944 a sum of £400,000 was set aside 
for contingencies out of the 1943 revenue Lord Royden told L.M.S 
stockholders that such allocations might be brought back into revenue 
if future circumstances justified this course. Between 1940 and 1044 
no less than £1,900,000 was set aside for war contingencies and after 
the re-transfer to revenue now proposed the L.M.S.’s Contingenc 
Fund will stand at over £2,000,000. 
COMPANY DIVIDEND POLICY 
Against the background of these figures the L.M.S. decision to p 

in present circumstances can easily be justified. Althoug 
war-damage hability question has not yet been cleared up. the 


company’s finances are in good shape, and the directors can legiti- 








mately argue that on the eve of nationalisation generosity to a bod 
of stockholders who have received none too liberal treatment during 
the war vears is an appropriate course. My own view is that t 
generous distribution policy is thoroughly justified and I hope th 
*r railway boards will follow the L.M.S. example 








To what extent such rates of distribution can be taken as a b 
for assessing the value of home railway stocks is, however, 
question. That the 4 per cent. paid on L.M.S. Ordinary 
being taken as in any sense a firm basis for estimating the prob 


. t 
outcome of the coming nationalisation discussions is apparent 
the current quotation of the stock. At 29 it is yiel 
13 per cent., a ridiculously high return if 4 per cent. can be 
s anv guide to the future income after nationalisation has 1 
As the discussions with the Government have not vet bee 
nitiated, and one does not even know on what basis f ! con 
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tion to the railways is to be assessed, the market ts justified 
I shall be surprised, all the same, 

rail junior stocks are not accorded treatment which will mak 
worth something considerably more than the prices at whic! 

ire now quoted. My advice to holders is to see things throug 





in proceeding cautiously. 


A PROPERTY LOCK-UP 

As lock-up purchases for capital appreciation the shares of the 
leading London property companies seem to me to offer as promising 
a group as any at current quotations. Demand for accommodation 
and is likely to remain in excess of supply for a long time to come 
capital values are substantially above those at which the companies 
built before the war and war damage contributions no longer impos 
a drag on earnings available for dividends. An interesting compan) 
from the standpoint of the speculative investor willing to take a 
view, is the United City Property Trust which owns several moder: 
blocks of office properties, such as Regis House and Plantation House 
in the City. Before the war it regularly earned over 10 per cent 





its ordinary capital and paid a 7} per cent. dividend and in 1936-37 


the £1 shares stood between 25s. and 30s. 
During the war the company’s fortunes inevitably suffered a set 
back and Preference dividends fell into arrears. Recovery has 


set in, however, and a start has been made in wiping off the Preference 
arrears which now date back to May, 1942, involving a net amount! 
1at 
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COMPANY MEETING 





F. W. WOOLWORTH & CO. 





IMPROVED RESULTS 





Tue thirty-seventh annual ordinary general meeting of F. W. Woolworth 
and Company, Limited, will be held in London on February 22nd. 


The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, Mr. 


W. L. Stephenson, circulated with the report and accounts :— 

We were able to show a nice improvement in the year 1944. Since 
that report was circulated we have ceased to be at war and could 
reasonably expect to make further progress. 

The accounts before you now disclose that these expectations were 


justified. The reasons for this considerable improvement are that there 
has been a gradually increased flow of better merchandise and also that 
we have been able to effect certain improvements in our organisation 
which have resulted in somewhat more efficient merchandising not only 
with benefit to your company, but also to the benefit of the consumer 
public. Perhaps I am not quite right in describing this improved supply 
of merchandise as a flow, because, in fact, owing to labour and material 
limitations, the supply of consumer goods is still quite restricted. One 
important feature is that the quality of manufactured goods coming in 
during the latter part of the year shows a great improvement on similar 
war-time items, which were, we ali know, of doubtful quality. 


Pe 


TRIBUTE TO SUPPLIERS 

I should like also to express to our many suppliers, on behalf of the 
company, our deep appreciation of their loyalty and co-operation not 
only during the past year, bur throughout the difficult war period. It 
s evidence of the good will and accord which permeates a business 
relationship and provides a service to the public excelled by none. 
The profit of 47,249,447 ‘*s the nearest we have yet come tc the 
record figure of 1940, and is better by £1,379,802 than the showing for 
the previous year 1944. The board has appropriated the considerable 
sum of £1,000,000 as provision against futu € taxation. The reserve for 
this purpose will now stand at £1,750,000. The object of providing this 
reserve was explained in my notes accompanying the 1944 
means that we are following the recommendations of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants to build up a fund that would meet 
tax demands falling due in January of the next year, which calculation 
s based on the profits actually earned in the preceding year; in other 
words, in year we are dealing with now. Roughly speaking, this 
will require a sum of something like £3,600,000. When, therefore, we 
have brow this reserve to its full figure, we shall have provided for 
the meeting of taxation payments fifteen months in advance. In accept- 
ng this stockholders will recognise tha: this tax payable in the 
following year is already a liability of the company whether they make 
profits or not in the present year. 


Deducting 


particular 


report. It 








the appropriations made by the directors, there is a balance 
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THE annual general meeting of Booker Brothers McConnell and Co., 
Ltd., was held in London on February 12th, Major A. F. V. McConnell 
(deputy-chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his statement circulated with the 
report: 

In the year ended June 30th, 1945, the company made a profit of 
£108,558, the comparable figure for the previous year being { 103,525. 
These satisfactory results were achieved in spite of the fact that the 
majority of our sugar estates made losses in 1944. As forecast by the 
chairman last year, these losses were in some degree offset by tax 
adjustments, while our African subsidiaries continue to progress and 
are now contributing towards our dividends. From the accounts you 
will see that the reserve against goodwill, which has been increased by 
a further contribution of £20,000, now stands at £275,000, thus neutralis- 
ing the figure on the other side of the balance-sheet, while £5,000 has 
again been added to the general and contingencies reserve. This leaves 
£83,558 and, after providing the usual dividend and bonus, the carry- 
forward will be £47,078, as against £43,936 a year ago. I think you 
will agree that, so far »s the figures go, we can look back on this year 
of account with some thankfulness. 

The outstanding feature of the company’s operations and, indeed, 
its very foundations, continue to be the production of sugar and its by- 
products. The 1945 crop showed an increase of some 20,000 tons over 
1944, and, with a more healthy labour outlook a resumption of aormal 
supplies of fertilisers and the introduction of mechanical field opera- 
tions, we have some reason to hope that the output of sugar in 1946 
will be nearer to normal standards. 

You will be aware that in recent years there have been progressive 
increases in the price of sugar to meet increased cost of production. 
Clearly this process cannot continue indefinitely, and in the years imme- 
diately before us we shall have to make every possible effort to reduce 
production costs and achieve efficiency, an effort more necessary because 
in these years we must incur heavy extraordinary expenditure in under- 
taking the renewals and replacements which war conditions have forced 
us to postpone 

It will require the stoutest and most energetic efforts en the part 
of all concerned to ensure the prosperity of Demerara and its age-old 
ugar industry, which I am convinced are inseparably bound together. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


A TOWER of STRENGTH 


SOLID - SAFE -SECURE 
of Fire and 
Insurance 

also 

ADMINISTRATION & FIDELITY 
BONDS + TRUSTEESHIPS 
A RECEIVERSHIPS, Etc 


THE BRITISH LAW 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office : 31 & 32 King St., Cheapside, London, E.C.2 





_ All classes 
Accident 








vailable of £9,965,336. If you accept the recommendations as set out 
in the report, which include the customary amounts earmarked for 
freehold and leasehold buildings reserve, and for the staff benevolent 
fund reserve, and approve the recommendations that a final dividend of 
Is. Od. per unit be paid as befor:, with a cash bonus of a further 6d 
per unit, making with the interim dividend 2s. 9d. per umit, the balance 
left to carry forward will be £7.917,836, which 1s an increase of {£522,654 
ver the 1944 accounts 

In the balance-sheet the stocks on hand are roughly the same a I 
he end of 1044, but inasmuch as the volume of business done in 1945 
s considerably greater, it must be taken that the stocks of merchand: 
on hand are actually lower in relation to the volume of business 


LOssEeS FROM ENEMY ACTION 


With the war over, I can now tell the stockholders that ithe company 
uffered total loss of tweaty-three stores by enemy action, five stores were 
vholly requisitioned by Government Departments, and a large number 
rtially requisitioned for various purposes. The Channel Islands 
tores in Guernsey and Jersey were occupied by the enemy on July Ist, 
1940, and were reopened by us in August last. Three hundred and fifty 
two stores suffered war damage uf various degrees, some of them going 


were 





through the ordeal on several occasions. I am glad to say that, inasmuch 
most of this damage occurred at night time, the loss of life was 
not as great as the 1,087 incidents causing the damage might suggest 
The New Cross store was an unforturite exception to this—it was 
struck in the daytime, and resulted in the loss of nineteen member: 
of the staff, including the manageress. Our stores still remain shabby, 
and it will be some time before priorities permit of any improvement. 
With the expectation of a better supply of superior goods, together 
with the return of more of our men from the Services, we should be 
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Whether you wear glasses or not, you should have your eyes 











able to face this year with confidence 








examined at regular intervals by a Qualitied Practitioner. | 
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Experienced Private Secretary recuired 


with high shorthand speed Le idon 
Publishing Office Good pay, £405 per 
annum for suitable applicant.— Box 16. 











PERSONAI 


Smal iver ments must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
averaging 44 letters Min 2 Imes. Box No. 1/- extra 





PEDDING REMAKING Heal can undertake t 
>) remake mattresses and clean cases, but regret they 
cannot supply new overs af present Hraw’s. 196 
Tottenham Court Road. W.1 
PUSINESS lady will take charge children, few evenings 
B weekly, return bedroom accom. near tube, Hounslow 
line. —Box No. 400 
«LASSICAL Music—1,000 records , mostly symphonies, 
( concertos and chamber music; chiefly Bach, Beeth- 
oven, Brahms, Haydn, Mozart; some others 4 Glynde- 
bourne Operas; all complete; H.M.V. Autoradiogram 
Model 292; offers to Box 401 
‘SAILING EYESIGHT.—It anyone so aiflicted, con 
I: versant with English classical writers. would like 
well known extracts, written in black script, large letters 
please communicate with Pattison Mutr, Ewhurst, Surrey 
YRIENDS of the Poor, 42 Ebury Street, S.W 1, urgently 
| need £20 for two sisters in Bedford. Younger sister 
complete invalid, suffering diabetes, cared for by sister of 86 
Sole income O.A.P. Savings exhausted 
*RANTCHESTER VICARAGE, CAMBRIDGE 
I Small Guest House, fortnightly or weekly bookings. 
EAL & SON are now able to undertake the AL- 
| rERATION AND ADAPTATION of customers’ 
CURTAINS AND (¢ a x rS.—Hrat & Son. 196, 
Tottenham Court Road 1 
IGHEST PRICES PAID tor Coins and Medals, 
| especially collections, gold and rare silver pieces. 
Standard Catalogue of English Coins, 5/- “Coin and 
Medal Bulletin,’ including Sale List, 1 per annum 
B. A. Seany, Lrp. 65 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 
ARTIN LUTHER.—A Commemoration of the 4th 
\ Centenary of Martin Luther’s death, St. Paul's 
Cathedral, February 18th, at 5.30 p.m. Particulars from 
the Cuurcn Association, 13/14 Buckingham Street, W.C.2 
ORETON - IN- MARSH Cotswolds). — MANOR 
\ HOUSE HOTEL, alt. 430 ft rel. 101. Spend the 
winter months in the warm comfort of a lovely 15th Century 
Cotswold Manor House Log Fires, central heating 
ellent ‘ood and service. H. & C. and electric fires in all 
ys. English hospitality at its best Terms adjusted 
for long stay Third stop on main line from Paddington ; 
7 minutes’ walk from station 
Y HAT i must remember to send 1 to GUY’S!’ 
\l Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our 
eeds.~—Aprrat Secretary. GUY'S HOSPITAL. London 
S.E.1 
POLITICAL Critic wishes to collaborate with Shorthand 
[ypist in Journalistic work, suitable payment arranged 
Write Box A7451, SAMSON CLARKS, 57-61, Mortimer 
Gere " 











»Ol I $ ot Honour and Certificates ot Honour, various 
\ sizes, kept in stock. blank.—MAcLuRE MACDONALD 

< 10, Carrick Street, Glasgow 
1 AMPS British Colonials, mint and uw d, all at 
s alf-catalogue prices Want lists accepted Please 


selections required. All on approval from BALL 60, 
nonbury Ave., Eastcote, Middx 





AnD OLAZING out ESCAPE certam tor you and 
tamily (irrespective height o1 bedrooms) it Automatn 
DAVY installed Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— 


OWN Kerr & Cx M chr), Lrp.. Northwich 20, Cheshire. 
*UNNY and sheltered position. Rooms available at 
" reduced terms until Easter JOHN HAMILTON, Lee 
Ray Hotel, Lee, Devon Ilfracombe 60. 
ANTED early South African Prints, Water Colours, 
\ Oils, etc. Good prices paid. Write Box ZT.199, 
Deacons Advertising, 36, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
*ANTED Motor Car 1939 or earlier. small mile- 
\ age. State price.—Box No. 402 


AP ‘POINTME NTS 


None of the vacancies advertised below relates to 
anyone to whom the Centrol of Engagement Order of 
1945 applies 

CKWORTH SCHOOL, Nr. Pontetract, Yorks.—A 
A well educated and fully experienced shorthand-typist 
resident) is required to conductghe correspondence of the 
Headmaster, the Headmistress and the Bursar. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the Bursar to whom 
applications should be sent as soon as possible 


\ PP : 1 A PIONS are invited for the post of Headmastet 











h will be vacant in the Autumn Term 1946, 





ppointment of Mr. Hugh Elder, M.A., to 


Q 1 apt 

Headmastership of Merchant Taylors’ School Par- 

ars and Forn f Application may be hs from the 

SECRETAR ' G RNOR Dea Close School, 
‘ G 

SSISTANT BUYER, 42, Good educatix experience 

\ neering aircraft. seeks post Buyer or outside 

Rey S South Wa ret i). London 

and B No. 40 
‘ tor 





SPECTATOR, FEBRUARY I§ 





ADY Secretary wanted for London. Good ed n 
4 able to do précis, correspondence and typing. Enetish 
Jewess (unmarried) preferred Apply by letter to < 


Sureips, 3, Broad Street Buildings, London, E.¢ 
ATHEMATICS MASTER REQI [RED next n 


j Preparatory S« vol (LA.P.S.), Yorkshire. —Bi " 
| pESIDI “ He wanted in modern Highgate t; 
AX two t i other help Box 399 
~ SWITHUN'S SCHOO! WINCHES R 
" R ound May September two Honours Gra es 
to teach to Uni Scholarship Standard respectiv 
Physics. ivina clp with Mathematics ; some 
Geography an ad\ antage 
Spanish and enher French or Germar 
[raining and or experience essential. Both posts are non 


resident, and salary is according to the revised Burnhom 
Scale Apply to the Headmistress at the School 
om LAUREI BANK SCHOO! COMPANY 
LIMITED The Governors of the Laurel Bank 
School Company Limited invite applications for the post 
of Headmistress of Laurel Bank School for Girls, Glasgow 
the appointment to take effect from Ist October, 1946 
Applicants must be recognised under Chapter V. of the 
Regulations of the Scottish Education Department or by 
the Ministry of Education and must be not more than 45 
years of age 
Salary will be according to the qualifications and 
experience of the person applying and will be not less than 
the Teviot Scale 
Phe School comes under the Superannuation Scheme of 
the Scottish Education Department 
Applications, which must be made on the prescribed 
form, together with one copy of three recent testimonials, 
should be lodged not later than 28th February, 1946, with 
James G. Morrar, C.A., Secretary, The Laurel Bank 
School Co. Lid., 190, West George Street, Glasgow C.2 
from whom forms may be obtained 
_—. National Savings Committee invite applications for 
vacancies for Assistant Commissioners, to be filled by 
interview by Selection Boards spread over two or three 
years. Candidates must have attained the age of 21 by the 
Ist January in the year in which they compete and must 
not have attained the age of 41 on the Ist August, 1945 \ 
University training and knowledge of economic subject 
are desirable but not obligatory Service in any part « 
England or Wales may be required. Salary (for men) £275 
rising by annual increments of £18 to £525, then by annuel 
increments of £25 to a maximum of £650, and (for wome: 
£275 rising by annual increments of £18 to a maximum 
ot £525. Starting pay will be adjusted according to age, 
subject to a maximum of £383. A War Bonus consolidation 
addition varying from £78 to £90 (for men), and £63 to 
£72 (for women) is also payable, for the time being, pending 
the determination of new scales 
Requests for copies of the regulations and forms 
application should be made by postcard to 
he Director of Establishments 
National Savings Committee, 
Sanctuary Buildings, 
Great Smith Street, S.W.1 
Persons overseas can also obtain particulars from the 
Chief Officer, Civil Service Commission, at the following 
addresses 
India) 10. Underhill Lane, Del 
Egypt) 9, Sharia El Birgas, ¢ a 
Italy) ¢ o H.Q. No. 3 District, € 
Germany) co 2nd Echelon, G.H &. *. A.O.R 
Completed forms of application must be returned by th« 
3ist May, 1946, or—in the case of persons serving with 
the Forces—by 3lst December, 1946. All candidates are 
however, _asked to apply as soon as possible 
YYPEWRITING Instructor for Commercial College 
West Central Apply stating age, experience, qualifi- 
cations and salary to Box 326, c/o 110, Old Broad St., E.C.2 
’ NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW.—Srevenson Lecrure- 
SHIP IN CrITIzENSHIP.—The University Court will 
consider in April next an appointment to the Stevenson 
Lectureship in Citizenship, tenable in the first instance for 
a maximum period of five years from Ist October, 1946, 
or from such later date as may be arranged. The appoint- 
ment will be full time he stipend will be £800 per 
annum, with superannuation. All who may be interested 
are asked to communicate with the undersigned, who will 
supply further particulars.—Rosr. T. HutCcHESON, Secretary 
of University Court. 
TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN LECTURESHIP 
IN GERMAN. The University Court will shortly 
proceed to the appointment of a Lecturer in German 
Salary £500—650. according to qualifications and ex- 
perience Persons desirous of being considered for the 
office are requested to lodge their names with the SECRETARY 
TO THE UNIVERSITY on or before 15th April, 1946. The 
conditions of appointment and form of application may be 
obtained from the undersigned. 
J. BUTCHART, 
The University, Aberdeen Secretary 
\ ’ELL-KNOWN Engineering firm requires experienced 
man of affairs speaking fluent Spanish to undertake 
special mission to South America for one or two years. Ali 
expenses and good salary. Must be experienced negotiator. 
Of interest to man recently retired from diplomatic, consular 
or civil service..—Box 410 
\ "EST End Secretarial College requires a senior type- 
writing instructor. Apply stating age, experience, 
qualifications and salary to Box 327, c/o 110, Old Broad St., 
C.2 





EDUCAT ION AL 
BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE 


ENTRANCE AND SCHOLARSHIP TESTS will be 


held at the School from 29th March to Ist April, 194 
[wo or th Scholarships only are offered this year, 
val hetween £45 and £105 per annum. Address via 








tor performance of this A 


further charge whatever 
London. W.¢ 

NDELL’S SCHOOL Scholarship j 
» sth and 6th, 1946. Three £100 Scholar 








AT evulgated. How to recall trom 


memory in any sequence, any set of Fifty mi scellaneous 
have been read once only. Simple and 


effort Instructions given by the 


diploma holder in one of the professions 
| Value tor Speeches, Exam. Work eg. 


ment tor Parties Any 


addiessed foolscap envelope and § 





Scholarships ; Exhibitions of £50, {# 


I ‘ul particulars from the HEADMAsTER, Blundell's 


SCHOOL, N.W.7 ENTRANCE 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June lom— 
Candidates to be over 12 and under 14 9 
Several scholarships available, values UD tw 
for deserving sons of Christian Ministers up 
_ Particulars from the Head Master 

SCHOOL, WAT 
" Progress ssive Co educational Boarding Sx at under 


ERFORD, EIRE~A 





the Society of Friends The School 


very w well equipped and stands in fine spacious grounds 
on the outskirts of Waterford City. The aim of the schoo 
is to bring up boys and girls in an atmosphere of comrade. 
. freedom and responsibility 


Government and Cambridge lol 


and the school has an excellent standard of 


roll 100 boarders, 40 day scholars 


Fees for boarders £99-£ 108 per annum (including laundry, 
uniform, medical inspection, etc.), 
illustrated booklet describing life at the school 
on request 

Apply to the HEADMASTER, Newtown School, Watertord 


EXPRESSION The ability to express yourself 
, dictating or writing is one of the mos 
important essentials for a business man or woman.—Details 
*aGE (Mr.), 66, Barkston Gardens, S.W5 


CORRESPONDENCI COLLEGE 


1887, prepares students for London 
Matriculation Intermediate and Degree 
also for School Certificates (Oxford, 
Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Medical, 


“LC rhe College is an Educational 


[rust not primarily conducted as a profit-making concem, 
qualified resident tutors Low tees, instalments 


in event of failure Prospectus post 


ReGistTrRar, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge 





to 5 p.m. (closed between | and 2 
EKFEVRE GALLERY, 131/134, New Bond Street, W.1 
Paintings by Ben Nicholson, Sutherland, 
Colquhoun, Craxton, - reud, MacBryde_ Trevelyan 
5 Sats. 10- 

TER GALLERII S Leicester Square. 10-5,30, 
Winter exhibition Paintings, Sculpture 
and mesh by modern artists 

JUDAISM A series of three lectures by 











EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


ROM the 13th to the 27th February inclusive there will 

be an Exhibition in the Library of the Oxford Univer- 
Amen House, Warwick Square, E.C.4, of books 
published by the Oxford and Cambridge Presses for the 
University Presses of America. Entrance will be free, and 


be open each day except Saturdays, 


> 


Mattuck, on Sundays at 3.15 p.m. at 


Friends Mecting House, Euston Road 


Jewish Faith The Fundamentals of 


ish Duty: What Judaism Demands 


Jewish Way of Life The Guidance 
» Individual and Society 


H. GLucKSTEIN, K.¢ 


Questions Invited 


3700 urs Way To [He lome 


Thursdays, Saturdays 2.30. Britten's Music 
| pAIN’ I INGS BY PAUL HENRY Also MODERN 
POTTERY from the collection of the late Ernest 
Marsh on view at Heat’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 


eMATISSE. <A smali collecnon of 
on view at Hear’s 196 Tottenham 











MUSIC AND THEATRE 
tae + ty ORCHESTRA. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, FEB. 20th at 7 
REQUIEM MASS 
(Verdi 
GLADYS RIPLEY 
TOM WILLIAMS 
B.B.Cc, CHORAL SOCIETY 
Conductor JOHN BARBIROLLI 
of the Halle Concerts Society 
4/-, 3/-. Gallery (standing) 2/- 
from Hall (Ken. 3661) and Agents 
ALBERT HALI 
and Drama Society Concerts 
2THOV EN-BRAHMS CONCERT, 
FRIDAY NEXT, FEB. 22nd, at 7 
LONDON ORCHESTRA 
ALEC SHERMAN. B 
” eethove 
Piano Concerto No. 4 in G major ; Becthove 
MYRA HESS ; 
in F major.. Brahm § 


6, 5 4/-, 3/-, from Royal Albert Hal 
c arr bridge Theatre 


{ I em 25 . am 
124, Wigmore Street Wel. 8418 
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